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ASTA LA VISTA to the Puerto Rico expedition. When 
H originally planned the enterprise possessed a strategic 

aspect. The enemy would then have been placed be- 
tween two fires. Of these fires one has since been extinguished. 
From Cadiz to Cuba ships have ceased to pass in the night. 
But though the aspect of the enterprise has altered its impor- 
tance has increased. Puerto Rico is on the road to Spain. In 
addition it forms a square of the geographical chess-board on 
which Imperialism is to be played. As recited here recently, 
the island has never been taken During the long and tolerably 
tedious wars of England, France and Spain the Antilles, Lesser 
ind Greater, were little else than grab-bags about which nations 
fumbled and fought It was the conformation and products of 
Puerto Rico which preserved her from successful attack. The 
four or five hundred-ton transports of those days were unsuited 
for the conveyance of an army such as that of General Miles. 
The guns of the period were impotent against the rock-hewn 
defenses of San Juan. The mountainous stream-strewn soil 
prevented an assault by land. Moreover, there were fevers and 
there were hurricanes more violent still. The season for the 
latter has just begun. The nearest harbor can’t have been any 
too safe. But at Guayama, on the other side of the island, 
there is a road straight to San Juan. Should General Miles 
have elected to go that way he won't need excursion tickets. 





SCOVEL’sS enterprise at Santiago has been variously viewed. 


If it have one saving element it is that of originality. In the 
annals of war it is without a precede nt. In the records of jour- 
nalism it is unique. These points are generally admitted. That 
which has not been considered is the affront to Spain. In the 


heart of a city just surrendered by her, in the presence of her 
conquered troops, her victor is slapped in the face. The battle 
of Manila ran through several versions in the Spanish press 


before the correct account appeared. The same is true of Cer- 
vera’s defeat After the bombardment of San Juan it was re- 
ported that Sampson had been repulsed with great loss. There 
ire these incidents, there are others besides. The result is that 
readers er there have grown skeptical It is sufficient for 


them to read anything in their papers to know that it is not so. 
As a consequence, When they are told that, while in the very 
wt of taking possession of their capitulated city, this country, 
1 the person of a commanding officer, was publicly insulted, 
nly by imbeciles will the tale be beheved. Yet when the story 
is verified shall not the humiliation of Spain be complete? De- 


feat has been ever bitter to her, but to be defeated one minute 

a general whose face is slapped the next is an affront which 

sh ul vet to endure. It is the finishing touch. As for Seovel, 

shooting is too good for him. In the annexed district of Hawaii 

there is a leper settlement It would be an act of clemency to 
t him die there, lingeringly, a little at a time. 


THE ComMPpANIA TRANSATLANTICA ESPANOLA’S award of 
the contract for the conveyance of General Toral’s troops to 
their ultramar homes is another story which readers of the 
Peninsular press won't tind easy to credit. The announcements 


that Mr. MeKinlev was a Chinaman, that his Cabinet was com- 
posed of negroes, that he had committed suicide, that Montojo 
id beaten Dewey and Cervera escaped from Schley were ac- 
d in Spain as matters of course. They were in harmony 
with ante-bellum ideas. But now that the few errors which 
ese announcements contained have been corrected, this fresh 
legend will be regarded as a censor’s Jest It is reported that 
despatches relating the hospitable fashion in which Cervera’s 
m were treated, while creating a profound impression over 
here, are not fully credited vet No wonder at that The 
1 devils have been deceived so often But now, on top of 
ll this, to expect them to believe that a government which has 
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sent two of their squadrons to the bottom could put a profitable 
job in the hands of one of their own concerns, is really asking 
too much. As a matter of fact, it is magnanimous, but it is 
business as well One or two more strokes like that and Spain 
will not merely sue for peace, she will sue for an alhance with 


us besides 


COMMODOKE WATSON seems to have thrown a scare into the 
people on the Spanish coast. A fortmght since the inhabitants 
of Cartagena were reported as particularly alarmed. One need 
not blame them for that. There was an hour, though, when 
they were less timorous. That was during the presidency of 
Castelar. It occurred to them at the time that it would be nice 
to be independent. Within the republic they made another. 
Invited to surrender, they laughed their defiance. Their hearts 
were stout and their memories good. ‘‘ Not an inch of our terri- 
tory,’ they declaimed, ‘‘not a stone of our forts.’’ Promptly be- 
sieged, invested and bathed with bombs, by way of reprisals 
or, it may be, in search of them—they projected two gunboats 
from the port. Without were some German battleships. By 
the latter the gunboats were seized as pirate craft and treated 
accordingly. When the news of the misadventure got back to 
Cartagena, there and then on the old kaiser and his young em- 
pire war was formally declared. That is but a quarter of a cent- 
ury ago. In view of their present attitude it must be that they 
regard the United States as more formidable than they once 
considered Germany. In which case their judgment is to be 
commended, 


Miss DELESDERLER of Oklahoma is reported as having 
organized for war purposes a troop of sharp-shooting cowgirls. 
Rough riders of this variety have been signaled before. Pliny 
told about some he knew. Joaquin Miller has described others 
Boadicea must have been a host in herself. Historically, we 
are therefore more or less acquainted with their attractions. 
The question arises, how will they appeal to Mr. Secretary 
Alger? The matter is one of extreme delicacy. If he send 
them to the front won’t he have to send chaperons also? and in 
that case who is to care for the chaperons? A chaperon may 
be defined as a lady of a certain age who sits around and fans 
herself and looks away. The agility necessary at the front, and 
even at the rear, is of a nature to diminish this usefulness. A 
lady occupied solely in supervising her own safety will surely 
forget that of her charges. Meanwhile, what will those charges 
be up to? That is the point for Mr. Secretary Alger to decide. 
Spaniards are great chaps with the girls, and from this paiticu- 
lar contingent there is no telling what comfort they might obtain. 
With high strategy they might whisper, ‘‘Kiss me and kill me, 
but kiss me first.”’ The latter ceremony performed, thoughts of 
the other would evaporate. That is the way with girls. In view 
of which it looks as though their comforting capacities might be 
better employed at home. 


PEACE and rumors of peace, though contradicted, continue. 
But is there any reason why the article should not come from 
this side of the house as well as from the other? Our courtesy 
is becoming so Oriental that overtures to that end would be but 
an added grace. Moreover, it would take the wind out of the 
few sails that Spain has left. It might look as though we were 
playing to the gallery, but the existence which one leads in the 
minds of other people has always been a matter of indifference 
to the wise. To us belong the spoils, and with them we might 
readily afford to make the propositions. Emanating from 
Washington instead of from Madrid, they would be oil to the 
rusty machinery which is the honor of Spain. To a victor so 
gallant she could but wave her tattered mantilla. 


Zoua’s flight into the wilderness deserves explanation. There 
are honest men everywhere, even in prison. Zola could have 
gone to jail. With the air of a martyr, a change of linen and 
a metaphysical theory he might have done time very agreeably. 
No one, not even a critic, would have thought the less of him, 
would have thought of him, for that matter, at all. People in 
jail are forgot. Of which being profoundly aware, he disguised 
himself with a false shirt-front, eluded justice, and emerged into 
leaded type once more. The proceeding, if new in literature, is 
not brilliant. But it has its excuse. An author who lacks origi- 
nality is compelled to find fresh ways of being dull. 


EDGAR SALTUS. 


THE WAR AND OUR INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 


HAT the successful prosecution of the present war against 
Spain depends upon the attitude of the great European 
powers will be clear to any one who recalls the history 
of the Cuban question. Ever since the liberation of the 

Spanish colonies on the American mainland, our State Depart 
ment has contended that the disposition of Cuba was a matter 
in which only the United States and Spain were concerned. To 
this assertion France has never assented, nor had England up 
to a few months ago. Both of those powers have West Indian 
possessions, and both are deeply interested in the cutting of a 
canal between the Atlantic and the Pacific. Each of them has 
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contemplated the seizure of Cuba for itself; England actually 
took Havana in 1762, and France organized an expedition against 
it in 1825. There have always been, in fact, during the last 
seventy or eighty years, four claimants of the island, Great 
Britain, France, the United States and Spain, and, when it be- 
van to seem probable that the last-named power could not long 
retain it, efforts were made to bind the other three countries to 
leave it independent. In 1852, Great Britain and France pro- 
posed to the United States a tripartite, self-denying treaty by 
which each of the parties should renounce all intention of ac- 
quiring Cuba, and should agree to discountenance all endeavors 
to that effect on the part of others. To this treaty the Washing- 
ton government refused to subscribe, whereupon it received a 
notification from the British Foreign Office that England would 
not, for a moment, admit the claim that the United States alone 
had a right to have a voice in the matter. Such was the situa- 
tion in 1875, when the former Cuban insurrection had lasted for 
seven years, and when our Government, justly exasperated by 
the capture of the ‘ Virginius’’ and the summary execution of 
many American citizens, was resolved to interpose for the pur- 
pose of restoring peace in Cuba. So nearly was the resolution 
carried out that General Grant is said to have prepared a mes- 
sage on the subject. At the last moment, however, he was 
persuaded to stay his hand by Mr. Fish, his Secretary of State, 
tor the reason that both England and France had refused to 
countenance the intervention and would have attempted to re- 
strain us by force, had we disregarded their refusal. It was the 
knowledge of these facts and the assumption that France and 
England would persist in the attitude, which they had hitherto 
maintained, that emboldened Spain to treat with indifference 
President McKinley’s remonstrances against the continued de- 
vastation of Cuba and the cruel treatment of the reconcentrados. 
The assumption seemed reasonable enough, for recent events in 
the Far East have made Great Britain and France more keenly 
interested than ever in a new route to China by way of a canal 
cut through the American isthmus. 

The illusions of the Madrid government on this subject were 
shared in Paris, and the result was that, not long before our 
declaration of war, the French Foreign Office, backed by the 
Vienna government, which, for dynastic reasons, was eager to 
help the Queen-Regent Christina, proposed to the chief maritime 
powers that they should jointly forbid the United States to inter- 
pose in Cuba. France, it must be remembered, had a strong 
pecuniary motive for desiring to avert the loss of Spain’s colonial 
possessions and the consequent depletion of the Madrid treasury, 
for Spanish securities to the amount of $800,000,000 are owned 
by citizens of the French Republic. Precisely how the French 
proposal was received in St. Petersburg is uncertain. Russia 
could not altogether decline to back her French ally in a matter 
of great pecuniary and commercial importance to the latter, and 
she seems to have agreed at all events to co-operate in addressing 
a friendly communication to our government to the effect that our 
interference with Spain in Cuba would be witnessed with regret. 
That, in the event of our proving recalcitrant, Russia would 
have proceeded a step further and combined with other powers 
to coerce us, is extremely doubtful; our own opinion is that 
Russia would have reverted at the last moment to her tradi- 
tional attitude of friendship for this country and would have left 
others to bell the cat. As it turned out, there was no need of 
choosing between her old friend and her new ally, for Germany, 
when invited to join the proposed Cuba concert, made her con- 
sent contingent upon England’s co-operation. The French Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs, M. Hanotaux, seems to have taken for 
granted that the conditions would be easily met, for he remem- 
bered the position taken by England in 1875, and supposed that 
the feeling of her government toward the United States had 
been rendered even less friendly by the Venezuela affair. To 
his surprise, the British Foreign Office not only declined per- 
emptorily to take any part in the projected anti-American com- 
bination, but went further, and allowed it to be known that it 
would not even maintain neutrality. Thereupon, the whole 
scheme of European interposition in restraint of our country fell 
to pieces; Germany would have nothing to do with it, and Russia 
hastened to withdraw even her perfunctory approval. For France 
and Austria, thus left in the lurch, there was nothing to do but 
to hide from the United States as well as they could the proof of 
their hostile machinations and to issue semi-official denials of any 
design to interpose. So far, then, as Cuba and Porto Rico are 
concerned, the two powers which formerly barred us out of the 
Caribbean, have now, the one willingly and the other unwill- 
ingly, left to us entire liberty of action. 

Much more serious is the international problem presented in 
the Philippines. The fate of those islands is a matter of great 
moment not only to Great Britain, France and Spain, but also 
to Germany, Russia, China and Japan. The diplomatic repre 
sentative of the Pekin and Tokio governments, as well as the 
embassadors of the German Empire and the French Republic, 
have already requested President McKinley to indicate his inten 
tions with regard to the Philippine archipelago. The balance of 
power on the western shores of the Pacific was not affected, so 
long as the islands remained in the hands of Spain, which was 
strong enough to repress piracy, but not strong enough to con- 
stitute a factor of appreciable weight in an international coali- 
tion. Should the Philippines, on the other hand, fall under the 
control of any of the great maritime nations which already pos- 
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sess colens of vantage in the Far Kast. thi 
would be upset, owing not merely to the wealth 
of the islands, but to their unrivaled strategi position Tr the 
hands of Germany, for example, they would be a perpetua 
menace to the French dependencies in Farther India, to. thi 


British establishments at Sing iypore and Hong Kong, to th 
Japanese island of Formosa, and to the southeastern coast of 
China. In the hands of France, they would, in conjunction 


with Anam and Tonquin, convert the so-called China Sea, 
which is the great highway of travel between Europe and the 
Far East, into a French lake. To Great Britain, they would 
prove more valuable than any territory on the 
land, because they could be more easily defended, and the basi 
which they would offer for the operations of a fleet would assure 
to England ascendency in every Chinese seaport. Could Japan 
secure the archipelago, she would double her ins 
and would become a formidable competitor for the eventual ac- 
quisition of the great islands further south. There is no doubt 
that, next to the Spaniards, the great powers would prefer to 
see the Americans established at Manil 

we did not enter into a political alliance with Great Britain. 
Had we made the mistake of forming such a league, all the 
great maritime nations interested in the Far East would have 
combined to bar us out of the Philippines, and they would have 
the sagacity to fight now, while our navy is comparatively small, 
and can render, therefore, to Great Britain much less assistance 
than it will be able to give some years hence. By adhering to 
our traditional policy of avoiding entangling alliances, we shall 
excite the minimum of jealousy and apprehension, and shall un 
doubtedly be suffered to control the Philippine archipelago, either 
as annexed territory or under the guise of a protectorate. Or 
the one hand, we can be relied upon to avert a recrudescence of 
piracy on the coasts of Mindanao and in the smaller islands ad 
jacent, while, on the other, no encroachments upon the Chinese 
seacoast are expected from the United States From this point 
of view, we should be as desirable a neighbor as was Spain, 


Chinese main 
] 
War Possessions, 


a, provided, of course, 


whose day of conquest had been long recognized as past. It 
should, however, be borne in mind that, under the name of a 
protectorate, something more substantial than the assertion of 
nominal suzerainty will be looked for. Except in Luzon, it 
would be necessary to maintain a permanent military and naval 
force in order to assure internal peace and order, and even in 
Luzon, it is doubtful if the half-civilized Tagals would long obey 
a government of their own, unbuttressed by the direct exercise 
of American authority. 

The retention of the islands by the United States, in the 
capacity either of owner or of protector is, as we have seen, the 
one easy and pacific solution of the international problem pre- 
sented by the Philippines. Give them back to Spain we cannot, 
for we have contracted special obligations to the insurgents un 
der Aguinaldo which it would be shameful to repudiate. We 
cannot sell the islands to any one of the great maritime powers 
without provoking the others to vehement remonstrance, which 
would quickly lead to war. The alternative to our own occupa- 
tion of all the islands is to leave the disposition of them to a con- 
gress, in which all the powers interested in the Far East, includ 
ing China as well as Japan, should take part. The aim of such 
a congress would be to divide the archipelago, but there would 
be much bickering before the division was effected and much 
heartburning after 1t had taken place. It is doubtful, moreover, 
whether the distribution made by the congress would be of more 
than temporary validity. The most important regulation framed 
by the Congress of Berlin was set aside in the course of a few 
years, and there is no reason to believe that boundaries drawn 
in the Philippines would prove more durable, in view of the 
feverish condition of the Far East. 

It may be imagined that the administration of the Philippines 
would prove a costly undertaking. As a matter of fact, the cus- 
toms duties levied under our tariff at the port of Manila alone 
would far more than defray the cost of maintaining a consider 
able fleet and-army. Hereafter, under the stimulus given to the 
productive resources of Luzon by our laws and institutions, the 
exports and imports of that island are likely to undergo aston- 
ishing expansion. If this is true of Luzon, where the Spaniards 
have been engaged for three centuries in the cultivation of the 
soil, it is still more true of the smaller islands further south, 
and especially of the great island of Mindanao, which is nearly 
as large as the State of Pennsylvania, and which is, as yet, un 
explored by Europeans, with the exception of some portions of 
Assuming that we should apply our own tariff in 
high as it is, foreigners will find it much mor 





the coast. 
the Philippines 
acceptable than was the Spanish, both as regards the nominal 
dues and the method of collecting them—we may look forward 
to receiving at the outset from the Philippines a large addition 
to our national revenue over and above the expenses involved 
in the occupation 

Should the war last but six months, it will have cost us ovet 
$500,000,000; if it continues a year, the outlay will be nearly 
double. The interest on either of those sums can be met with- 
out imposing heavy taxes on our own citizens, Prov ided we retain 
the Philippines. No such a result could be attained for many 
years to come, if we had to rely upon the revenues of Porto Rico 
and Cuba alone. There are, therefore, strong financial as well 
as humanitarian and strategic reasons for keeping the Philippine 


archipelago. 
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NEAR THE BRIDGE OF THE * VIZCAYA 


been crushed beneath them. The hor 
rors of the lower decks were hidden by 
the immense volumes of water that had 
entered the pierced sides. From the fire 
rooms to the bows, the deck was in uttet 
darkness save for a sort of dim twilight 
entering the holes made by our fleet’s 
rapid-fire guns. There, a most sickening 
sight of dead and mangled sailors con 
pelled the visitors to turn back, unable 
to realize that such havoc could have 
been accomplished in so short a_ time. 
Truly, it would have turned the heart of 
the bravest warrior of the fleet. 
According to the Spanish custom, Cer- 


4 DEAD STEER ON MAIN DECK O} OQUENDO 








“ft of good ships with pity. for they had been — vera’s ships had carried cattle and sheep on board 
“’ among the finest of their class. for food. When the vessels had ‘‘cleared for ac 
Li ‘ Making the small boat fast at the gang tion,’ these animals were not removed, and so 
Hi . way. the Americans climbed the sea were carried into the thickest of the fight. 
hi ladder to the upper deck of the ‘‘Maria Startled by the roar of guns and by the blinding 
Teresa,’ where they stood upon the smoke, the poor brutes had rushed wildly into 

ON BOARD CERVERA’S) DE beams, appalled by their own work. Not an hatchways and small compartments, where, un- 

mn; STROYED CRUISI RS inch of Ww odwork remained, and from the masts able to turn about or escape, they had been stifled 
q ‘ X. hung the blackened rope -ends that had served by smoke and roasted by the angry flames. One 
x! i 1 as whips and tackles only had reached the upper deck and mounted 

. ‘ ff Stepping carefully from beam to beam, the the forecastle, where it had helplessly fallen, 

‘| YHE Spanish flagship *‘Maria Teresa’ and the party made its way aft to what had once been not daring to jump into the sea. 

\ rante Oquend were still in smoke the cabin of the Spanish admiral. It had been The guns were in excellent condition and many 

i parts of them in flames when they completely gutted, but the few pieces of broken of them were still loaded with sheils originally 

i were boar by a party of naval officers and a china, melted silverware and the brass andirons intended to pierce the American ships. By the 

4 press correspor nt from Sampson's Heet showed it had been richly furnished Blackened beech of a gun in the starboard battery was 
{ i ry wrecked cruisers were lying with their books and parts of glass doors were all that re- found the charred body of a Spanish gun- 
huge bow nt beach and with their sterns mained of Cervera’s library ner. who, being wounded, was unable to es 

i half t vater; their siles were torn by Lowering themselves, by means of ropes, from cape with his more fertunate comrades who 
‘ ct pr { lis red by t fire that leck to deck, the party entere | the engine-rooms. took to the boats Weary of the wreck 
be I e early " rhes ne burned bodies of the firemen proved they had and smoldering ruins. the boarding-party en- 

vere t t ft pe rships that been faithful to the last, while shovels, grate-bars tered their boat and pulled vut to the American 

\ in ta ind fractured boiler-plates thrown in terrible fleet 
onfusion indicated that hundreds must have W. STANLEY CHURCH. 
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AT THE INVESTMENI IF SANTIAGO 
ctures by our Staff Photographer, James H. Hare and LETCHER RaNsoM 


2. Three 7ist N. Y. Men— ihe first Volunteers to reach the San Juan Blockhouse, July 1 2. Drinking Water f the Firing Line and 4. ¢ 
5. Captain Capron indicating Positions of the Enemy. 6. Band of Twelfth Infantry playing National Airs 
7. Staff Officer observing the Enemy. 
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THE FEEDING OF THE MULTI 


y I \ t ] ves and two 
\\ but it are they amongst 


» i of Hol Writ was brouglit 
t i by the s t | witnessed to-day 
hel Cas It estimated that at least ten 
t IA left Santiago de Cuba on Mon- 
‘ nm the i n of the withdrawal of 
! nt il ince then they have been 
iu ted t mor exit from the doomed City 
iunioa I the retur of the inhabitants of 
Caney, who had thed to the hills, until it 1s esti 
mated that t t tre at least twenty thousand 
ils thet t i ‘ inting chillren, without 
th test ‘ means of ibsistence \ 
yreat number of our own troops are getting only 
ithalf supply of rations it ean hardly be ex 
pected that we ul upply the wants of these 
people llow ' the commissariat has been 
CA l up t end up some supplies and the 
Red (4 s tv has opened a depot of relief, 
hich nehar ofa Mr. Bangs, who was not al 
lowed a minute rest during inv stay—a matter 
of hteen hours, Pwo cows had been sent 
in by Generals Ludlow and Lawton: one was 
kill ind made into soup the day I arrived and 
the other was killed the following morning, but it 
was only like a drop in the ocean to the clamoring 
mob watting for relief. Flour had been distribut 


ed, but it was brought back again; the people did 
not know how to use 1t—they are a most help- 


less lot » bakeries were established and large 
bi its mad I did not envy Mr. Bangs his job 
As the crowd pushed the apathetic Cuban guards 
back and sut Lin on him in the old church that 
vas used for headquarters he would shout to one, 
(io and fetch some water from the brook’ 
which, by the way, was being polluted by the 
newcomers as fast as possibl ‘then I will give 
you ne biscuits Go and get some wood for 
the tire to another, ‘‘and | will give you some 
jerked beef “Get outof here!’ to some strong 
looking men; “‘women and children first.” And 
ror me Continuous string of appeals and com 
mand I vave one little child a piece of a cracker 
Il had with me and immediately saw a strong man 
snatch itawayv and make off before I could geta 

vance to interfer I felt sick at heart to have 
to refuse so many appeals for food, for some who 
b el were undoubtedly dying of starvation 
Mr. Ramsden, the British consul at Santiago, who 


was fortunate enough to possess a small tent and 
had made himself as comfortable as he could 
under the circumstances, told me that he had 
not had a moments rest from people coming to 

! | toring him to help them, when, 
in p t of facet, he did not have enough for his 
ed of his wife, her 





own ftamilv, which consi 


mother, and his son; his daughters, fortunately, 


had I way on a man-of-wat 
Buti t! milcist all the distress and misery I 
ull not help noticing how bloodthirsty the race 
i A mother and daughter were standing by 
me when th ist cow was killed The butcher 


very skillfully stood by the side of the animal, 
reached to his spine and plunged a knife into it, 
withdrew itand plunged it in again, and repeated 


the operation a third time, when the poor beast 
rolled over dead. I instinctively turned away 
from the sight, and was horrified to note the in 
tense interest the women were taking in it and 
how their eyes glistened with pleasure as they 


murmured their approbation of the butcher's 
skill. LTmay, of course, have judged them wrong 
fully; it may have been the delight with which 
they were anticipating the coming meal, but I 
don’t think there could be any mistake—the ex 
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Stuff’ Photographer of * Collier's Weekly,” from a Photo 
graph taken at the Front, Santiago 


pression of their faces clearly showed how they 
enjoyed the spectacle*of bloodshed and slaughter. 

When I was nearing the town the previous 
night I heard loud hurrahs and shouts a mile 
away; they sounded for all the world like the 
roar of the waves on the shore; and when I finally 
arrived there I met a party of American soldiers 
who were just making their escape froin the at- 
tentions of the mob, who immediately transferred 
their affections to me. Iwas patted on the back, 
embraced, kissed by colored ladies, and finally 
hoisted on their shoulders and carried in triumph 
to the ruined church, despite my efforts to ex 
tricate myself. I don’t think I was ever in so 
ludicrous a situation, and the beauty of it was 
I was afraid to let my camera out of my hands; 
so [spent a most uncomfortable time. When at 
last I was able to fathom the mystery of so ex- 
traordinary an ovation, I discovered that some 
otticer had announced a few hours previously that 
Santiago had surrendered and that they would all 
be back home in twenty-four hours—a premature 
statement. as events proved. 

However, 1 was carried in triumph to the ac 











companiment of ‘Viva Americano!’ “Viva Cuba 
Libre! ete., ete. The most ridiculous patt of 
the whole business was that I was entirely a non 
combatant, had not fought for Cuba Libre, was 
simply a peaceful photographer seeking scenes 
to interest the readers of COLLIER’S WEEKLY, 
and my native modesty strongly rebelled at re 

ceiving such undeserved applause, | almost felt 
as if I were acting fraudulently in receiving such 
treatinent: but it was a matter of utter inpossi- 
bility to make one’s self heard, so I had to accept 
the inevitable. However, next day I made my 
exit by noon, for fear of a reaction. I did wisely, 
and none too soen, for at 4.30 P.M. hostilities were 
opened again, and I am now writing this to you 
while the batteries are belching forth their mur- 
derous missiles; but the weather is not propitious 
for photography—there is a slight rain falling and 
thunder in the air. Lam awfully dismal as I think 
of the poor creatures who are homeless and hun- 
gry to-night, and | hope that as we have resumed 
hostilities we shall go right alicad and put an end 
once and forever to these scenes Gf starvation and 
misery, [ have seen numerous corroborations of 
Sherman's celebrated expression, **War is hell” ; 
it certainly has demonstrated its truth in this 
campaign, As I write the storm has increased 
and it is now raining heavily, and our boys are 
lying in the trenches awaiting the daybreak, 
when they will once again uphold the reputation 
of American soldiers, as they did so nobly last 

week at San Juan and El Caney. 

In the meantime, what is to become of the 
great multitude of the hungry? Truly we need 
some miracle to enable the small quantity of 
food available to satisfy every one, 


JAMES H. HARE 


WITH THE RE-ENFORCEMENTS 
FOR SANTIAGO 
Special Correspondence of COLLIER’S WEEKLY) 
AGuapores, CuBa, July 10, 1898 


JOINED the auxiliary cruiser ‘St. Paul’ on 
her last day in New York. Everything was 
hurly-burly. The ship had tinished coaling 
in the morning, and all day long supplies 
and ammunition came on the pier and were 
rushed aboard to be stowed away almost any- 
where. Shells and cartridges for large-caliber 
vuns were loaded from the government tug and 
piled on deck without any regard to ballast. It 
took most of the night to lower the great thou- 
sand-pound shells for the 13-inch guns into the 
ammunition holds. Then the ship had to be 
trimmed to reduce her decided list to starboard. 

The Eighth Ohio Regiment was embarked 
during the afternoon. ‘The first detachment of 
troops arrived from Camp Alger in Virginia 
about nine in the morning, Company after 
company came down Fulton Street and on to the 
great pier of the American Line in the North 
River until they were nearly thirteen hundred 
strong. Cheers resounded as the companies 
came to their places at double quick Late in 
the afternoon began the slow process of embark- 
ing, the men entering the ship single file over 
two gangplanks. Blindfolded horses were swung 
aboard in crates after all efforts had been ex- 
hausted to induce them to walk over the gang- 
way like their masters. 

It was a sturdy-looking regiment, though raw 
and uncouth enough at first glance. Recruited 
from village and farm, with a sprinkling of city 
men and college graduates, well tanned froin 
camp life, active, erect and full of spirits, they 
seemed ready to charge anv breastwork of the 
enemy. With their youth—for the average age 
could not be more than twenty-two or twenty- 
three—went good spirits and a readiness to en- 
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dure without complaint no matter what hard 


ships. 


It is the proud boast of this regiment that the 


eves of the President are upon it. Jim McKinley 
and Gig Barber, two nephews of the President, 
are setving as privates in its ranks. Several 
hoindred of the men hail from Canton, O., the 
President’s birthplace. Two of the re-enlisted 
companies served as the President's body-guard 
during the late political campaign, and with 
them goes the best brass band of Ohio. Long- 
haired ‘*Major’’ Dick, the lieutenant-colonel of 
the regiment, up to recent times served as the 
President's personal aid-de-camp at the White 
House. Such are the incentives of the first Ohio 
men at the front. 

When I first met Jimmy McKinley he was 
scraping a mess of ship's burgoo—an_ uninvit- 
ing oatmeal gruel—out of his tin can. When I 
handed him my scribbled note of introduction, 
he wiped his mouth on his sleeve and shook me 
warmly by the hand. His cousin Gig was sleep- 
ing face downward on some ammunition boxes 
near by. Jim kicked him on his upturned heels 
till he awakened, and was duly introduced to me. 
After that we all stood around awkwardly till 
some passing friend swore at the ship’s food 
This awakened a responsive chord from the two 
boys, until Jim softened his expletives by adding, 
“Just the same it’s great fun. I have always 
wanted to go to sea, but I never thought I would 
go in one of these great ocean liners. Why, it’s 
grand!’ 

It was well that this comfortable state of mind 
was shared by most 
{ young McKin- 
ley’s comrades, for 
with such hasty 
preparations and 
with a crew of more 
than tive hundred, 
the accommodations 
f this once palatial 
ocean liner were 
stretched to the ut- 
most. Yet Lieu- i 
tenant - Commander 
riggs, the execu- 
tive ofticer of the t 
**St. Paul,’ had 
made good arrange- 
ments, so that all 
who wanted berths 
»btained them; but 
the majority pre 
ferred to sleep on 
deck where the cool 
breezes blew, rather 
than swelter in the 
cabins below, 

All was in readi- 
ness and the haw- 
sers cast off when 
another government 
tug with ainmuni 
tion came alongside. 
But the ‘St. Paul’ 
must start before 
lark, and it was al- 
ready seven o'clock. 
so Captain Si 
would not delay and 
declined to receive 
any more stores. 
But he did delay a 
short time to recover 
a deserter who had 
slipped down on the 
tug and tried to stow 
away. It wasa sailor 
whom bad whisky had converted into a fighting 
bully; but he was finally downed and hand- 
cuffed to be hauled aboard. We backed out 
into the stream and three tugs assisted us 
in turning. ‘“‘Where is New York Harbor?’ 
asked a voice at my side. I looked around 
into the questioning face of a blue-eyed soldier 
boy not out of his teens, and somehow a lump 
rose in imy throat as I answered, ‘‘This is the 
harbor; we are right in it.”’ 

Our newly painted ship with her immense flag, 
and deck bristling with guns and soldiers, filled 
the crowds on the docks and passing ferry boats 
with the greatest enthusiasm. They gave us a 
great send-off 

The searchlights of Forts Wadsworth and 
Hamilton played about us to make sure of our 
identity; for the “St. Paul’ on this occasion was 
privileged. Contrary to ordinary regulations, she 
was allowed to pass over the fields of mines and 
torpedoes after sundown, Our own searchlights 
were most active in discovering the torpedo buoys 
to point the way for our pilot. So we slowly 
passed throu.zh the Narrows and Lower Bay, past 
Sandy Hook, into the open sea, In vain we blew 
our whistle for a pilot-boat, so we had to drop our 
pilot at Sandy Hook Lightship. When we were 
almost out of signal distance, the red and white 
lights on the Hook began to blink from the signai- 
tower, and Captain Sigsbee read aloud the mes 
sage, “General Henry. Wish you luck and vic 
tury at the other end.’ ‘‘Good luck and victory” 
forthwith became the slogan of all, from the 
humblest privates and able s°amen to the briga- 
dier-generals and Congressinan clustered on the 
bridge. 

General Guy Henry, it may be remembered, 
was a lieutenant of cavairy in our Civil War. 
He was a captain in the famous Seventh Cavalry 


sbee 
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and was one of the very few survivors of t 
battle of Wounded Knee or Custer’s Massacre 
Out of his company, only he and his buglet 
escaped. Later he became lieutenant-colone! 
and then colonel at Fort Meyer, and now he goes 
to the front as_ brigadier-general With him 
goes General Ames of Lowell, Mass., who was 
general of volunteers in the Civil War. Repre 
sentative J. W. Wadsworth of New York accom 
panies them as a passenger 

About nine o'clock on our first morning out 
every one hastened to the decks at the firing of 
some 6-pounders. It was not the enemy nor a 
supposed prize that we spent our powder on, but 
a general salute of eleven guns fired in honor of 
General Henry. Captain Sigsbee and his officers 
and the other distinguished ofticers and guests 
going to the front were on the bridge and the 
forecastle was crowded with sailors and soldiers. 
General Henry responded to the salute by saying, 
*We are with the brave captain of our lost ‘Maine’ 
who has now defeated El Terror. We, too, have 
our work to do when we get to the front, and we 
have some hard licks ahead of us. Now I wish 
yu all to give three cheers for Captain Sizsbee.”’ 
The crowd on the forecastle cheered wildly 
Captain Sigsbee said in response, ‘‘l am glad to 
take such distinguished soldiers as General Henry 
and General Ames, and I shall try to do all in my 
power for them and their men.’* Now came three 
more cheers, followed by a deep-growled “‘tiger.’ 

Later in the day the soldiers were introduced 
to the bath of the forecastle. A very simple bath 
it is, and made more simple by the great numbers 
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Pieture by our Staff! Photographer, James H. Hare 


that shared in it thisafternoon, With great yell 
ing and screaming, a few score soldiers were soon 
made to dance to the tune of the cold sea water 
firmly held by grinning jackies. 

After supper the regiment had ‘Dress parade. 
It was a novel sight on board ship; but the “St. 
Paul’ is a tenth of a mile long and thus gives 
ample play for marching. The evening concert 
by the regimental band seemed to greatly delight 
the sailors. For nearly two months no music 
had been heard aboard but that of the organ 
on Sunday, and to hear lively marches and 
the latest popular songs played was enough to 
bring every jackie to the forecastle. Some tried 
to dance a hornpipe on the side, others had a 
stag dance, while the rest joined in the chorus of 
the songs. The last on the programme was ‘*My 
Country. ‘tis of Thee,’ during the playing of 
which all stood with heads uncovered, 

Carrier pigeons are now being generally used in 
the navy, and men-of-war leaving ports where 
homing cotes are established will send their last 
messages by these fleet flyers. It is the carrier 
pigeon that renders our Mosquito Fleet so etfec- 
tive, for should a hostile craft be sighted these 
pigeons could apprise a navy yard of its coming 
before it got nearer than two hundred miles 
to the coast. The “St. Paul’ carried six on 
this trip. The birds were loosed with messages 
a little before noon of the secon. day, some two 
hundred miles from Sandy Hook. These birds at 
first skirted down toward the water, but quickly 
recovered, and then went up quickly and seemed 
forthwith to divine the sight direction. They 
flew straight astern. in a bee-line for their cote. 
The next three got away better, and rapidly as 
cended in the air and flew astern, then circled a 
little to the west, and finally two birds flew north 
and the third independently tlew east. This 
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The sailors around ship exhibit son of the 


comfort bags with their needles, spools of thread 
ind yarn which the ladies of the Hudson Street 


Sailors’ Convalescent Home distributed on the 


day of feparture 
Others have old 
newspapers and 
other reading mat 


ter sent by pub 
lishers. One sailor 
who was ill with 
fever in th hospital 
has a Watm spot in 
his heart for the 
philanthropic ladies 

; They were offering 
to do what they 

could, when a bay 
man (nurse) said his 
patient had not been 
able to eat anything, 
and nobody coull 
leave ship for milk 
Soon the volunteer 
nurse leturned wit! 
a large pail of mill 
and the sick mar 
felt so revived fron 
this nourishment 
that he was able t 
be out next day 
He said, “some say 
there are no— kind 
people in the world, 
and then ne tried te 
say more, but failed, 

We pass vessels of 
every description at 
all times of the day 
and night, but the 

St. Paul’ has a 
precious cargo an !, 
unlike former cruis 
es, does not go out 
of her course to in 
tercept them. On 
Saturday we sighted 
two vessels a few 
points off our star- 
board bow, after we 
had passed San Salvador, where Columbus 
tirst sighted land. There was the greatest 
desire of all on board to deviate our course 
somewhat in order to learn the news of San 
tiago. Suddenly a shrill blast from the siren 
called the men to quarters at their guns. The 
vessel proved to be a fruiter trom the Indies, 
so the bugle soon sounded the recall. In an 
swer to our wigwag as to the news of Santi 
ago, all we could catch from the fruiter’s signals 
was “‘to-day.’’ As this reply went from mouth 
to mouth there was cheering all round, Some 
interpreted it that Santiago had fallen to-day and 
were glad of the defeat of the Spaniards; others 
said it had not fallen and hoped we might arriv: 
in time to help take the city. A little later ir 
the dav we came within hailing distance of No 
19 hospital ship with the Red Cross flag flying at 
her mainmast. The boys were all ears when 
Captain Sigsbee roared through the megaphone 

Any news from Santiago?’ ‘‘No.”’ came the 
faint reply, and what followed was borne away 
by the fresh breeze. 

“The “St. Paul” made a quick run. Three days 
and a half brought us within sight of Cuba 
Early Sunday morning we sighted vessels off 
Guantanamo Bay. Our flag was still flying over 
the heights inland. We kept on, and soon ran 
across the ‘‘Vesuvius.’’ Captain Sigsbee hailed 
her from the bridge. They told us there was a 
lull in hostilities, to await our re-enforcements. 
Our troops greete 1 this news with cheers We 
left the *'Vesuvius’’ and soon passed the ‘‘Texas.’ 
She bore one sear, a hole through her pilot-hous 
that she had received in the great running fight 
with Cervera’s fleet. The ‘‘Brooklyn’’ next hove 
in sight with the latest news. It was the request 
of the Spaniards to be permitted to march out of 

Continued on page 16 
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Santiago with their arms. On being told of the 
presence of Brigadier-Generals Henry and Ames 
on board the St. Paul, the me gaph me of the 
‘Brooklyn”’ roared forth this message, *‘Bear to 
them Commodore Schley’s compliments. He 
Wishes them all sorts of good luck,”’ 

We steamed up to Aguadores, and while ex 
changing signals with the ** Wilmington” a vessel 
inshore raised a signal of distress, and Captain 
Sigsbee immediately gave the order to the *‘Wil 
mingtor That yacht or converted cruiser in 
shore has made signal that there is a mutiny on 
board. Go at once and see what is the matter.”’ 
We also followed. Later the ‘‘Scorpion’’ came 
out and reported that five men ona collier had 
mutinied and at first it was thought they could 
hot be put down, but now they were in irons. 

The troops are eagerly strapping up their bag- 


riage They are taking with them hardtack and 
corned beef for three days and one hundred 
rounds of ammunition, Besides this, all of 


them carry half a tent made out of cotton duck, 
with a jointed tent-pole, half a blanket, a poncho 


and a change of underclothing. 

We steam close inshore where the rugged red 
cliffs of Aguadores rise from the brilliant indigo 
waves of the sea rhe first boat takes our two 
lmigadier-venerals, with their staffs. It returns 
with a lanky officer in rag 1 nondescript trous- 
ers. He is General Shafter’s aid-de-camp, Colonel 
Astor. Orders are given for the immediate land 
ing of the first battalion. Ten boats at once are 


lowered from their davits. Soldiers go in each 
oat, With sailors to man the oars. Colonel Aston 
oes With them, seated on a box of beef. 


\s they push off, there comes a mighty cheet 


from their comrades left on board, and then the 
oars rise and fall, and the landing of the long 
demanded re-enforcements has begun 


EDWIN EMERSON, JR. 


LIEUT. W. H. H. SOUTHERLAND 
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AMERICA TO ENGLAND 


I HEED and hear thee, O mighty mother, with 
heart all fervor to greet thy cheer; 
While war-smoke darkens Caribbean waters and 
death wreaks havoc I heed and hear. 
Like those pale vapors that pass and vanish above 
thy meadows at sunlight’s blaze, 

Now pass and perish the long estrangement and 
alienation of other days. 

Forgive the doubtings, the misconceptions, the 
rash o’ervalue of rumor's prate, 

The acrimony of grievance fancied, the pride that 
fostered a fancied hate. 

For all are shattered like brittle fabrics of foam 
that fringes the turbid brine 

Where cruise and commerce, where storm and 
shipwreck, in equal measure are thine and 
mine. 

Alert l answer thy love-born message with love- 
born ardor that flings its flood 

To meet the shining har:monious havens of kin- 
dred purpose and kindred blood. 


But yet, O mother, O mighty mother, I may not 
follow if thou shouldst guide 

My feet through pathways of toil and peril to 
courts of conquest, however wide. 

Thy wondrous island is Greece repeated; thine 
Athens, London; the glittering deep 

Of sea and channel is thine 4#gean; thy Magna 
Grecia immense doth sweep. 

Domain more bountiful thou demandest, wherein 
thy subjects may range and roam, 

But all of earth I shall ever need for is near me 
and round me as help and home. 

Here seek I victories grand yet bloodless, here 
bend on error my martial gaze; 


The guns I man overthrow in silence and mute 


are the sieges I shall raise. 


—— genes — 
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Not mine the leisure nor mine the longing in 
quest of glory afar to flee, 

When ignorance, poverty and anguish are sup- 
plications | daily see. 

Beyond Australias and past New Zealands I rank 
the triumph these fights would win: 
Above all India’s regal plunders I prize the con- 

quest of human sin. 
Nay, therefore, mother, O mighty mother, un- 
shadowed friendship I fain would show, 
Unshadowed friendship, unshaken friendship, un- 
flagging friendship—alliance, No! 
Make firm our concord, ye Fates immortal 
abloom whose petals no frost may fade! 
For ah, believe me, should danger threat thee. 
*twere then alliance, ‘twere then glad aid! 
So, shape and strengthen, ye Fates immortal, a 
bond to bind us through unborn years; 
Weave it us, Clotho, let Lachesis twine it, and 
shield it, O Atropos, from thy shears! 
EDGAR FAWCETT. 


Lonpon, JULY, 1898 


“EAGLE’ AND “SANTO DOMINGO” 

SINCE the small, slow lighthouse tender ‘*Man- 
grove’ captured the swift, large, armed trans- 
port “Panama” there has been no affair on 
the north coast of Cuba so astonishing as the 
destruction of the “Santo Domingo” by the 
“Eagle.’” The latter is a converted yacht of 
less than tive hundred tons displacement, and is 
armed only with four 4-pounders. The “Santo 
Domingo,”’ beside being more than ten times as 
large as the ‘“‘Eagle,”’ had two breech-loading 
rifles of 4.7-inch caliber. 
Lieutenant Southerland, commander of the 
Eagle,’ sighted the ‘“‘Santo Domingo” on the 
morning of July 13 and immediately gave chase, 
drove the Spanish vessel ashore, opened a heavy 
tire on her, and finally sent a prize crew aboard. 





GUNBOAT “ EAGLE,” LATE THE YACHT ‘ ALMY 
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HOW WE MADE OUR NAVY 


rTiil nal suecess which has attended the 


operations of the American Navy in the 


iters of Cuba and the Philippines is large 


] ue to the herculean efforts which the 
Department has made since the ‘Maine’ 
lestroyed, 
it is true is shown most clearly by 

paring the war-vessels flying the Stars and 
Striy th those which sail under the Red and 
Yellow Castilian banner. Although warned of 


ipproach of hostilities, months before war 
mmenced, by the action of the Administration 
assembling formidable fleets at Hong Kong and 
it Key West, threatening the Philippines and 


Cuba, Spain seemed to lack comprehension of the 
ituation No attempt was made to strengthen 
squadron at Manila Admiral Montojo. him- 
elf, apparently scorned to make preparations to 

eet the’ Yankee Pigs lwo men-of-war which 


vere detached from the Peninsular Squadron 
sent to Cuba were withdrawn before the out- 
break of the war and attached to the command of 
\dmiral Cervera, which was subsequently bottled 
up in the harbor of Santiago de Cuba, and later 
vas utterly destroyed by several vessels of our 
fleet The amazingly easy victory gained by 
Rear- Admiral Dewey's ships at Manila on May 
ind the failure of Admiral Cervera’s attempt 
escape from the harbor of Santiago de Cuba 
ive partly due to the unserviceable condition of 
the Spanish vessels and the lack of practice of 
their gunners, for all of which the lethargy dis 
tayed by the Madrid government is directly 
responsibl 
Fortunately for the United States, the work of 
eparing the Navy for war had begun in the fall 
if 1896, two months after President Cleveland 
nt to Great Britain his famous ultimatum in 
matter of the settlement of the Venezuelan 
indary dispute. Hilary A. Herbert, then Sec 
retary of the Navy, issued orders for the hasten- 
of the work on vessels under construction and 
for the completion of ships undergoing repairs, 
and since that time it has been the policy of the 
Department to keep the navy up to the highest 
levree of efficiency, and to give officers and men 
ill possible practice in maneuvering, in gunnery 
ind inallof the duties on board ship which would 
be useful in time of war. But the real work of 
preparing the nhavy fol the campaign against 
Spain commenced two weeks after the destruc- 
tion of the battleship “‘Maine™’ in the harbor of 
Havana on February 15, 1808 
The first action in this direction had for its 
object the acquisition of warships under con- 
struction abroad. Enterprising shipbuilders of 
England, Germany and France, noting the pros- 
pect of hostilities between the United States and 
Spain, sent agents to Washington to present to 
the Navy Department propositions for the sale of 
hips nearing completion in their respective yards 
or of plans upon which swift torpedo boats and 
torpedo-boat destroyers and efficient cruisers and 
battleships could be built. The work of the-e 
agents Was supplemented by the reports emanat 
ing from Europe, particularly from Madrid, of 
the purchase by the Spanish government of Bra- 
zilian ships building in Engiand and France and 
of certain torpedo-boat destroyers approaching 
completion in Germany and other countries. 
\live to the necessity of having an ample fund 
available to strengthen the navy and coast forti- 
itions, the President requested Congress to ap- 
propriate fifty million dollars for national de 
fens The request being granted, impetus was 
iven to ship negotiations, and the Navy Depart- 
ment at once cabled to its agents in Europe to 
report immediately the progress of construction 
ind date of conipletion of men-of-war building 
at various shipyards. To prevent Spanish nego- 
tiations resulting successfully, Secretary Long 
determined to endeavor to place options on ships. 
Unsuccessful in the execution of this plan, and 
spurred to action by the report that Spain had 


practically completed negotiations for the pur- 


the 


“has of the Brazilian ships, Secretary Long, 
without waiting for Commander Brownson to 
reach England, cabled to Lieutenant J. C. Col- 
well, the naval attache of this government in 
London, directing him to buy the *‘Amazonas” 
nd Abreu hese instructions were obeyed 
at once, and to-day the operations of Rear- 
\ il Sampson’s men-of-war are greatly 

led by the protected cruiser ‘New Orleans,”’ 
s the ‘Amazonas’ was re-named. The un- 


inished condition of the ‘*Abreu” caused this 
ernment to direct that she remain at the 
works of the Armstiongs, and even should she 
mipleted before the close of the war, Great 
Britain’s neutrality obligations will prohibit her 





leparture from British waters 


Notwithstanding the energy of American 
but three other Warships were purchased 

fore the war commenced These were the 
inboat Topeka.” formerly the ‘‘D ogenes,”’ 

o secured in’ England; the torpedo boat 
Manly a small harbor-defense boat. which 
was brought to the United States on the deck 
of a tramp steamer and which is practically use- 
s for war purposes: and a sea-going torpedo 


boat, officially designated the ‘*‘Somers,’* bought 
Germany and tied up in England because of 
the wardice of the “‘lime-juicers’’ engaged as 
rcrew to bring her to the United States. On 
several occasions, it was thought that the gov 
ernment had bought the Chilian armored cruiser 





“O'Higgins,” the Chilian battleship “Capitan 
Prat’? and the Argentine armored cruiser ‘San 
Martino,” but the relations between the two 
South American republics were so strained at 
the time, growing out of the boundary dispute in 
which they were involved, that neither would 
part with any of its ships. So certain, however, 
were the authorities that the ‘‘Capitan Prat’ 
would be added to the navy that the gunboat 
**Marietta’’ was ordered to proceed to Valparaiso 
with instructions to shift her crew to this vessel, 
but the instructions were countermanded because 
of Chili's final decision not to part with the ship. 

One other foreign vessel was purchased for war 
service by the government. This is the cruiser 
‘Buffalo,’ formerly the *‘Nichteroy,’’ purhcased 
from Brazil. The ‘‘Buffalo’’ cannot properly be 
termed a man-of-war, as she was formerly a 
merchant ship, of the class of the ‘*Yankee,”’ 
Dixie,” ‘*Prairie’’ and ‘Yosemite,’ and was 
converted into an auxiliary cruiser, supplied 
with dynamite guns and sent to Brazil to aid the 
Rio government in suppressing the revolution 
which closed in 1894. Before she left Rio de 
Janeiro, in company with the battleship ‘‘Ore- 
gon”? and gunboat *‘Marietta,’’ which made their 
famous trip from the Pacific to Key West, her 
entire battery was removed, but since entering 
the American service she has been supplied with 
a formidable armament consisting of ten 6-inch, 
two 14-pounders and eight 6-pounders. 

So much for the cruisers and torpedo boats. 
Failing in its efforts to increase the navy to the 
desired strength by foreign purchases, the gov- 
ernment turned to the Revenue Cutter Service, 
to the Lighthouse Service, and to the merchant 
marine for ships, which, when selected, were sent 
to navy yards and private shipyards for conver- 
sion into auxiliary warships. 

Four different orders were issued by the Presi- 
dent regarding the Revenue Cutter Service. The 
first, approved on March 24, directed the assign- 
ment to the navy of the cutters ‘*‘Gresham,” 
“Manning,” **Windom,”’ *‘Woodbury,” **Hamil- 
ton,”’ “Morrill,” ‘Hudson’ and ‘*Calumet,”’ and 
the “Algonquin”? and ‘Onandaga,”’ the two last 
named being under construction at Cleveland, O. 
The second, dated April 4, resulted in a cable- 
gram to Captain Hodgson, commanding the 
“McCulloch,” instructing him to proceed from 
Singapore, where his vessel was lying at the 
time, to Hong Kong and attach hiimself to the 
Asiatic squadron. Four days later the ‘Perry, 
“Grant.” ‘Rush’? and ‘‘Corwin”’ were assigned 
to the Pacific squadron. The fourth and last 
order was dated April 12, and it directed the as- 
signment of the ‘‘McLane”’ to the North Atlantic 
Squadron. The revenue cutters on the North 
Atlantic coast and on the Lakes were directed to 
proceed to the Boston and Norfolk navy yards, 
where each was supplied with a battery in ac- 
cordance with the rec mmendation of a board of 
officers assembled at those yards. Before the 
adoption of a recommendation, it was submitted 
to Captain Charles O'Neil, chief of the Bureau of 
Ordnance, who looked over his list of available 
guns and determined whether or not it was to 
the interest of the service to equip the cutters 
and other converted warships with the strong 
batteries which their commanding officers de 
sired and which the board recommended, Dur- 
ing the period of preparation Captain O'Neil 
often remarked that a collier would ask for a 
battery equal to that on board a battleship. It 
would finally be given an armament amounting 
to a couple of 6-pounders. 

At the same time the transfer of the revenue 
cutters was determined upon, the President, 
after consultation with Secretary Long and 
Assistant Secretary Roosevelt, into whose hands 
had been placed the business of acquiring ships, 
directed that four lighthouse tenders, three coast 
survey vessels and two fish commission vessels be 
armed and added to the Naval Service. As soon 
as ships were fitted with batteries and magazines 
they were hurried to Key West, the rendezvous 
of the North Atlantic squadron 

In the meantime the bureau chiefs of the Navy 
Department—Captain Charles O'Neil, chief of the 
Bureau of Ordnance; Commander R. B. Brad- 
ford, chief of the Bureau of Equipment; En- 
gineer-in-Chief Melville, and Chief Naval Con- 
structor Hichborn—assembled every afternoon in 
the oflice of Assistant Secretary Roosevelt and 
discussed the vessels of the merchant marine 
which seemed most suitable for conversion into 
auxiliary warships. Asa result of the delibera- 
tions of this board, a large number of vessels 
were selected for purchase, but, in view of the 
necessity of inspecting each ship before its accept- 
ance, it was determined to appoint an auxiliary 
cruiser board, of which Captain Frederick Rod- 
gers, now commander of the monitor ‘‘Puritan,”’ 
was president. The headquarters of this board 
were in New York, and its recommendations for 
the purchase of ships were generally adopted by 
the Department. The first vacht purchased was 
the ‘““Mayflower.’’ owned by the estate of the late 
Ogden Goelet; she was converted ito a torpedo- 
boat destrover and is doing effective work with 
the North Atlantic Squadron, 

One of the questions which the departmental 
board early considered related to the purchase or 
charter of the four American Line steamers *‘St. 
Louis,’ “St. Paul.’ ‘‘New York’ and ‘‘Paris.” 
It was finally determined to charter these ships, 





and the “St. Paul.”’ the first accepted, was sent 
to the League Island Navy Yard. where she re 
ceived a battery of eight 6-inch guns. The other 
vessels, needed for scouting purposes, were taken 
so quickly that only time enough was given them 
at New York to recoal and to take four 6-pound- 
ers and their mounts aboard, and then they sailed 
for the West Indies, where they scouted for the 
men-of-war under command of Admiral Cervera, 
which were subsequently safely hemmied in in 
the harbor of Santiago de Cuba; since that time 
their batteries have been greatly augmented 

In addition to auxiliary cruisers, it was neces- 
sary to secure a large number of yachts and tugs 
to perform blockading woik and harbor-defense 
duty; even ferry-boats have been bought and 
attached to the coast patrol. On account of the 
lack of fresh water for stcaming purposes at Key 
West, it was necessary for Commander Bradford, 
chief of the Bureau of Equipment. to secure 
water-boats. The heavy draught of the armor- 
clads under Rear-Admiral Sampson's command 
preventing their entrance into the harbor of Key 
West, it was necessary to purchase lighters for 
coaling purposes, and three of these were at once 
secured and sent south. Recognizing the pros- 
pect of operations against Cuba and Porto Rico, 
Commander Bradford entered into negotiations 
which resulted in the purchase of all the coal 
available at St. Thomas, and its transfer to 
schooners, which were ordered to lie in the 
neutral waters of the Danish possession until 
their cargoes were required by American men- 
of-war. At Cominander Bradford's suggestion, 
the government purchased colliers, which were 
armed, manned by naval crews, and were there- 
fore entitled to all the rights of extra territorial- 
ity. 

Secretary Long, at the suggestion of three 
other bureau chiefs, equipped vessels which have 
not been employed to any great extent in past 
wars. At the instance of Surgeon-General Van 
Reypen, the Departinent purchased the ambu- 
lance ship ‘‘Solace’’; upon the recommendation 
of Engineer-in-Chief Melville, the **Vulcan,”’ an 
engineering repair ship, and two vessels for dis- 
tilling purposes, were bought; and, adopting the 
suggestion of the paymaster-general, three supply 
ships were secured. one of which, obtained in 
Australia, was loaded with fresh vegetables and 
meats and sent to Manila, and the remainder are 
distributing fresh food among the Americian ves- 
sels operating in Cuban waters. 

Following is a summary of the vessels com 
prising the auxiliary navy, with such infor- 
mation regarding them as the reports in the 
possession of the Navy Department give: 


AUXILIARY CRUISERS. 

BuFraLo—Length 389 feet, displacement 7,500 
tons, armament ten 6-inch guns, two 14-pounders 
and eight 6-pounders. 

saDGUER—Length 336 feet, displacement 3.496 
tons, armament six 95-inch guns and six 3-pound- 
ers. 

Dixir—Length 380 feet, displacement 7.500 
tons, armament ten 6-inch guns, six 6-pounders 
and two machine guns. 

HaRVARD—Length 517 feet, displacement 11,550 
tons, armament eight 5-inch guns and eight 6 
pounders. 

PRAIRIE—Length 390 feet, displacement 7,500 
tons, armament ten 6-inch guns, six 6-pounders 
and two machine guns, 

Sr. Louts—Length 535 feet. displacement 16,000 
tons, armament eight 5-inch guns and eight 6- 
pounders. 

St. PauL—Length 535 feet, displacement 16,000 
tons, armament six 5-inch guns, six 6-pounders 
and six 3-pounders, 

YALE—Length 517 feet, displacement 11,550 
tons, armament eight 5-inch guns and twelve 
3-pounders. 

YosEMITE—Length 380 feet, displacement 7,500 
tons, armament ten 5-inch guns, six 6-pounders 
and two machine guns. 

YANKEE—Length 380 feet, displacement 7.500 
tons, armament ten 5-inch guns, six 6-pounders 
and two machine guns. 





REVENUE CUTTERS. 

ALGONQUIN— Armament two small guns. 

CaLUMET—Length 94 feet, displacement 174 
tons, speed 12 knots, armament one 1-pounder 
and one 47-millimeter gun. 

CoRWIN—Length 145 feet, displacement 424 
tons, speed 96 knots, armament one 6-pounder 
and two 1-pounder. 

GRaNT—Length 163 feet. displacement 407 tons, 
speed 9.6 knots, armament four 6-pounders, 

GRESHAM—Length 205 feet. displacement 906 
tons, speed 16 knots, armament three 4-inch guns, 
four 6-pounders and two 1-pounder. 

HAMILTON —Length 144 feet, displacement 250 
tons, speed 9.6 knots, armament one 4-inch gun, 
two 6-pounders and one machine gun. 

Hupson—Length 96 feet, displacement 174 tons, 
speed 12 knots, armament two 6-pounders and one 
machine gun. 

MorrRILL— Length 145 feet, displacement 397 
tons, speed 10 knots, armament two 4-inch guns 
two 1-pounder and two machine guns. 

MecCuLLocH—Length 219 feet, displacement 
1,280 tons, speed 16 knots, armament three 3-inch 
guns and four 6-pounders. 
































MceLaxk—Length 168 feet. displacement 346 
ns, speed 9 knots, armament two 6-pounders. 
MANNING—Length 205 feet, displacement 980 
tons, speed 16 knots, armament three 4-inch 
guns, four 6-pounders and two 1-pounder. 
PERRY—Length 165 feet, displacement 534 tons, 
speed 9.6 knots, armament two 6-pounders 
RusH—Length 175 feet, displacement 695 tons, 
speed 9.6 knots, armament three 6-pounders 
Winpom—Length 170 feet, displacement 525 
tons, speed 12 knots, armament one 4-inch gun, 
four 3-pounders and two 1-pounder. 
WoopsurRy—Length 146 feet, displacement 370 
tons, speed 9.6 knots, armament six 3-pounders 
and one machine gun. 


tor 


LIGHTHOUSE VESSELS. 
ARMERIA—Length 212 feet, displacement 1,052 
tons, speed 12.5 knots, armament two 6-pounders 
MapLe—Length 165 feet, displacement 392 tons, 
speel 12 knots, armament two 4-inch guns, two 
6 poun fers an l one machine gun, 
SuUWANKE—Length 275 feet, displacement 2,185 
tons, speed 12 knots, armament two 4-inch guns, 
four 6-poun lers and one machine gun. 
ManGrove-—Length 165 feet, speed 9 knots, 


armament two 6-pounders. 





FISH COMMISSION VESSELS. 

ALBATROSS—Length 200 feet, displacement 639 
tons. 

GEDNEY—Lengtb 140 feet, displacement 174 
tons, armament two 20-poun lers, two 37-milli 
meter guns and two machine guns, 

McARTHUR— Length 115 feet, displacement 130 
tons, armament two 20-pounders, two 37-milli- 
meter guns and two machine guns. 

PATTERSON—Length 175 feet, displacement 453 
tons, armament two 20-pounders, two 37-milli 
meter guns and two machine guns. 

YACHTS. 

DoroTHEA—Length 178 feet, displacement 594 
tons, speed 15 knots, armament four 6 pounders, 
two 3-pounders and four 1-pounder. 

EaAGLE—Length 177 feet, displacement 492 tons, 
speed 4.5 knots, armament four 4-pounders. 

FROLI Length 172 feet, displacement 506 tons, 
speed 11 knots, armament two 3-pounders and two 

t7-millimeter guns. 

GLOUCESTER—Length 204 feet, displacement 
786 tons. speed 17 knots, armament four 6-pound 
ers and four 3-pounJers. 

Hawk—Length 154 feet, displacement 545 tons, 
speed 14.5 knots, armament two 6-pounders. 

Hornet—Length 180 feet, displacement 494 
tons. speed 18 knots, armament three 6-pounders, 
two I-pounder and two 37-millimeter guns. 

Hist—Length 194 feet. displacement 494 tons, 
speel 14.5 knots, armament one 8-pounder and 
four 1-pounder 

MayrLowrerR—Length 273 feet, displacement 
1,008 tons, speed 18.8 Knots, armament two 
5-inch guns and twelve 6-pounders. 

OnripaA—Length 106 feet, displacement 273 
tons, speed 13 knots, armament four 3-pounders. 

PAN'tHER—Armaiment two 45-inch and two 
3-inch guns, troop capacity 1,000. 

PrEorRIA—Length 124 feet, displacement 625 
tons, speed 8.5 knots, armament four 3-pound- 
ers, two 37-millimeter guns and one machine 
gun. 

ReSTLESS—Length 132 feet, displacement 104 
tons, speed 16.75 knots, armament one 3-pounder. 

ScoRPION—Length 250 feet, displacement 850 
tons, speed 17 knots, armament four 5-inch guns 
and six 6-pounders, 

SIREN—Length 149 feet, displacement 315 tons, 
speed 13 knots, armament one 3-pounder and 
three 1-pounder. 

STRANGER—Length 175 feet, displacement 546 
tons, speed 14 knots, armament one 14-pounder, 
two 6-pounders and two 1-pounder. 

Vix N—Length 191 feet, displacement 800 tons. 
speed 16 knots, armament four 6-pounders and 
four 1-pounder. 

VIKING—Displacement 271 tons, armament 
four small guns. 

Vasp—Length 194 feet, displacement 750 tons, 
speed 15 knots, armament four 6-pounders. 

YANKTON—Length 185 feet, displacement 879 
tons, speed 14 knots, armament one 4-inch gun 

and six 3-pounders. 








TUGS. 

AccomMAc—Length 90 feet, displacement 187 
tons, speed 10 knots. 

AcTIVE—Length 100 feet, displacement 296 
tons, speed 12 knots, armament four 3-inch guns, 
two 37-millimeter guns and one machine gun. 

BALTIMORE—Length 105 feet, displacement 177 
tons, speed 10 knots. 

Cuoctaw—Length 92 feet, displacement 151 
tons, speed 14 knots, armament one 3-pounder. 

HeRCULES—Length 91 feet, displacement 198 
tons, speel 12 knots. armament one 3-pounder 
and one 37-millimeter gun, 

TROQUOIS—Length 145 feet, displacement 702 
tons, speed 15 knots, armament four 3-inch guns 
and one 37-millimeter gun. 

Leypren—Length 90 feet. displacement 316 
tons, armament one 3-pounder, one 47-milli- 
meter gun, two 37-millimeter guns and one 
machine gun, 

Mopoc—Length 91 feet, displacement 194 tons, 
speed 10 knots, 

Massasorr—Length 8&3 feet, armament one 
6-pounder and one I-pounder. 
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NEZINSCOT 
machine gun, 

OscKroLa—I 
tons, speed l 
and one machine gun. 

PAWNEE—Displacement 

PoromMac—Length 159 feet, displacement 677 
tons, speed 18 knots, armament two 6-pounders 
and two 1-pounder. 

POWHATAN—Length 97 feet. displacement 194 
tons, speed 13 knots, armament one 3-pounder. 

PontTiAc—Length 124 feet, displacement 401 
tons, speed 10.5 knots, armament two 6-pounders 
and two !-pounder. 

PiscaTgua—Length 143 feet, displacement 631 
tons, speed 14 knots, armament two 9-pounders 
and two 37-millimeter guns 

SEMINOLE—Length 102 feet, displacement 122 
tons, speed 10 knots. 

S1oux—Length 84 feet, displacement 155 tons, 
speed 10 knots, armament one 6-pounder and one 
machine gun, 

TreeuMsen—Length 
tons, speed 11 knots, armament one 
and one machine gun. 

TacomMa—Length 99 feet, displacement 196 ton 
speed 12 knots, armament one 9-pounder, 

Uncas—Length 120 feet. displacement 441 tons 
speed 12 knots, armament one 5-pounder, tw 
l-pounder and one machine gun, 

VIGILAN?T- gth 105 feet, displacement 300 
tons, speed knots, armament four 38-inch 
guns and one machine gun. 

WompatTuckK—Length 130 feet, displacement 
162 tons, speed 13 knots, armament three 3 
pounders. 


\rmament one 6-pounder and o1 
ength 125 feet, displacement 
» 


mm + 
~)« TONS. 


120 feet, displacement VI4 
pounder 





COAST-DEFENSE FLEET. 


AILEEN—Length 119 feet, displacement 2s9 
tons, speed 11 knots, armament one 8-pounder, 
two 1-pounder and two machine guns, 

APACHE—Length 141 feet, displacement 209 
tons. speed 11 knots, armament one 3-inch gun 
and two machine guns. 

ArcTic—Length 196 feet, speed 12 knots, arma 
ment one 60-pounder and two 47-millimeter guns 

BRISTOL—Armament one 6-pounder. 

CHICKASAW. 

East Boston 
guns 

ELFRIDA—Length 108 feet, displacement 173 
tons, speed 14 knots 

ENQUIRER—Length 123 feet. displaceme nt 136 
tons, speed 13 knots, armament two 1-poundet 
guns. 

Fish Hawk—Length 146 feet, displacement 484 
tons, speed 9 knots, armament six 1-pounder guns. 

FREE LANCE—Length 109 feet, displacement 
192 tons, speed 16 knots. 

GOVERNOR RUsSSELL—Armament one = 5-inch 
gun, one 3-inch gun and four 6-pounders 

HtUN?rREss—Length 104 feet, displacement 185 
tons, armament two machine guns. 

INcA—Length 113 feet, displacement 92 tons. 

KANAWHA—Armament one 3-pounder. 

SHEARWATER— Armament one 1-pounder. 

SYLVIA—Length 130 feet, displacement 302 tons, 
speed 14 knots, armament two machine guns, 

WABAN, 


Armament two 47-millimeter 


TRANSPORTS AND COLLIERS. 


ABPARENDA—Capacity 6,782. tons, armament 
two 3-pounders. 

ALEXANDER—Capacity 7,492 tons, armament 
two 6-pounders. 

Brurus Capacity 5,000 tons, armament two 
6-pounders, 

C#SAR—Capacity, 5,834 tons, armament two 
l-pounder guns. 

Casstus—Capacity 4,500 tons, armament one 
6-pounder and two 37-millimeter guns. 

HESPERIA Capacity 4.000 tons, armament two 
6-pounders. 

HANNIBAL— Capacity 4,181 tons, armament two 
1-pounder guns. 

JUSTIN—Capacity 4,857 tons, armament two 
6-pounders. 

LEBANON—Capacity 3.375 tons, armament four 
6-pounders. 

LEONIDAS—Capacity 6.034 tons, armament two 
3-pounders. 

MERRIMAC 
two 6-pounders. (Sunk at Santiago de Cuba 

NIAGARA—Capacity 4,640 tons, armament two 
6-pounders, 

NANSHAN—Capacity 7.000 tons. 

NERO—Capacity, 4,925 tons, armament four 
3-inch guns. 

POMPEY—Capacity 2.975 tons, armament two 
3-inch guns. 

RESOLUTE—Length 259 feet, displacement 3,712 
tons, speed 15.7 knots, armament two 6-pounders, 
troop capacity 1,000, 

SATURN—Capacity 5,420 tons, armament two 
6 pounders. 

STERLING—Capacity 2,549 tons, armament two 
6 pounders 

ScINDIA—Capacity 5,204 tons, armament two 
6-pounders. 

SOUTHERY—Capacity, 4,729 tons, armament 
two 3-pouniders. 

ZAFIRO—Capacity, 2,620 tons. 


Capacity 7,500 tons, armament 


REFRIGERATING SHIPS 
CELTIC—Capacity 300.000 pounds of fresh meat 
300,000 pounds of f1 sh vegetables, ordinary sup 
plies for four months, 450 tons of ice. 

GLACIER—Capacity 300,000) pounds of fresh 


knots, armameat one 3-pounder 


neat WOOO 7 f ft } 
! Vy supp ! t 1 } { ) 
SUPPLY—Capa OO Pp hoa t 
v Le | ll le ord ll 
Tor t nont LOO t e 
Ul i—Capacity 600,000 pou 
nea 600,000 pounds of fresh \ 
tons of coa 


AMBULANCE SHIP 








SOLAC!I Lenetl 42 feet, pla nent 6.000 

tons Sp l 17 kr ts i} i ty 1) ! il nt 
REPAIR SHIP 

VuULCAN—Length 255 feet, displ ment 2.729 
feet, speed 16.6 knots, armament two 6-p Is 

The purchase of merchant ships, while of great 
Importance, wa t tep im the rect n 
mcrenusi th ! \ renygeth 
ment. It was ne ivy to build n nes in 
the holds of t to stre the 
where guns wet to be n inted, so that they 
might stand the train i tent to fru to re 
move all unnecessary woodwork, to cover wit! 
eanvas such woodwork as OX K Loar 
might splinter when struck by at nemy ssl 
to build comfortable quarter tice! und 
crew, and to protect the vita of the ships ar 
their pilot-h + ins O it s 1 plat 
each of which was or ind a larter Inches in 
thickness, itional protection is pl led 
for the machinery by surroundit it by coal 
bunkers. The final operation consisted in gis 
ing the converted cruisers their coat of wat 
paint—a dull leaden gray, intended to mak 
them less visible ind then they were ordere 
to assume the duty for which they had been 
selected. The work of transformation was pet 
formed at navy yards and private shipyards 
under the direction f naval constructors ar 


the general supervision of Chief Naval Construc 
tor Hichborn 

Upon the Ordnance Bureau devolved the work 
of supplying guns and their mounts se 
weeks before war commenced Captain O'Neil 
gave instructions to the superintendent of t 
Washington Gun Foundry to expedite the work 
of assembling guns. In addition, guns of all cal 


bers were purchased in Germany and England 
and contracts were placed with American firms 
for furnishing the vernment with weay 
tended for secondary batteries for the larger ves 
sels and main batteries for the yachts, colliet 
ind tugs. 

Besides guns and mounts, the Ordnance Burt 
was called upon to supply powder and projectiles 
Katly in March, contracts were placed by Cay 
tain O'Neil with the various powder and shell 
firms of the country for unlimited quantities of 
these munitions. On account of the longer time 


a 


necessary to manufacture smokeless powder, it 
was decided to direct contractors, with the ex 
ception of one firm, to supply brown powder of 
all calibers. The experience of the war has thus 


far shown the great advantage the Spaniards 
have over the American artillery by their use of 
smokeless powder. It is not meant by this that 
the American navy is totally deficient in smoke 

less powder; three ships now in service—the 


‘*‘New Orleans,’’ ‘‘Newark’’ and ‘‘Marblehead 
use nothing else. Captain O'Neil, foreseeing th 
possibilities of the future, purchased smokeless 
powder abroad early in April, and the amounts» 
acquired, together with the quantity being turned 
out by the firin now manufacturing this expl 
sive, is sufticient, it is believed, to carry the ser 
vice through the present war. 
were bought in England and Germany and 
shipped to the United States prior to the com 
mencement of the war. 

Recognizing the value of the old war-tim 
monitors for harbor-defense purposes, they we 


Torpedoes, alse, 


given repairs at League Island and Port Royal, 
fitted out with supplies of all kinds, includin 
ammunition for their antiquated 15-inch smooth 
bore rifles. and manned by the naval militia of 
various States They were then distributed 
along the Atlantic and Gulf coasts to protect the 
seaports from tl operations of the enemy 

cruisers. The machinery of three of these moni 
tors was in such condition that it was necessary 
to replace it, and the workmen were compelled 
to lower coil boilers, piece by piece, through the 
smokestack and put thei together below deck 
This work was only recently completed, and tire 
moniters are now preparing to perform the duty 
to which they have been assigned 


Besides fitul out tl auxiliary navy, tl Ly 





partment has given Clos attention to the wat 
ships undergoing repair The cruiser ‘Newark 
entered int vit n May, after having been at 
a navy vard for more than a year. She ist 
the flagship « | Eastern Squadror rhe 1 
pairs to the ccuisers “'Phiiadelphia ind “C 
cago’ have been pushed so rapidly that thie 
sels will be ready for service during the present 
month, and the cruiser Atlanta ind gunbont 
Yorktow! W enter comn n in the fa 
With th il sea he entir navy th 
t eP exceptior ol ' ! wUunadery n ( nsatruct rh 
ind condem 2 Wi e performing active auty 
NOTI We take pleasure in announcing that 
the Department of ! icted | 
Mr. Walter Camp, w our! rmber 
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\ REGULAR ARMY MAN 


PPAHEY did say Andy Burke was a fightin 
i before ever he came to the fort. He 
rtainly did not look it He was not 

indersized, especially, but then he was 
not big. nor husky, and he didn’t go round with 
lowering brow, and swinging shoulders, and 
clinched fists, and the terror-compelling voice of 

i bruiser You all know how well he fought the 

other day when the Spaniards attacked the Rough 

Riders near Santiago: for Andv is in Cuba now 

wd maki i name for himself. That name is 

already made in the West; and many a woman, 


reading his name in the newspaper despatches, 
will tremble as she thinks of the day An ly surke 
stood between her and Apache fury 


We were disappointed in him at first. He was 
slender, very straight, but beardless and 
sallow. His eyes had a perpetual laugh in them; 
we found, before he had mounted guard three 
times, that he could laugh when angry as well 
is when pleased—only it was such a trying and 
unfair advantage to take of an adversary. 

What made his nore surprising 
habit of singing and his easily proved ac- 

»with lines of life unknown to the rank 
army. He had 
his bunk, and he had a way of 
addressing Saddler Smith as ‘‘Horatio,”’ and as 
suring him that there were more things in heaven 
and earth than any man in Troop G had ever 
little 
quarters, burnishing his 
It, he would wail a line 
1 down,”’ or warble 


even 


prowess the 
was hi 
quaintal 
of the re 


ulat some books on the 


above 


1] chelf 
Sthait i 


dreamed of Sometimes, as he sat on the 
front of the 
bufting 


or two about “The 


bench in 
rbine or his b 


heart bowe 


Come, for my arms are empty,”’ or throw out his 
chest and beat a sort of bass drum resonance on 
the words, “The King of kings and Lord of 
i ' 

i that is why we didn t think he could fight. 





But it wasn’t the first time reputation had out- 


! i new recruit, reaching the fort before him 
and leas long before he left And so Tr op G 
Wa { i Sil 

It came soon enough. Mareus Sheedy, high 
private from the second squad-room had been 
letaile for kitehen dutv when he thought he 
should have had a day of leisur He was in a 
very i emper, al 1 we had Jong ago learned to 


! wit Mareus when the world went wrong 
with him Of course we ll wanted a trial by 
batule: but I think, after all, we felt a little thrill 

{ ead When we saw Andy Burke strolling 
lown the plank walk from the sutler’s store and 
k vy Marcus must meet him 
Get out of my way.’ savs Marcus, with an 
voice 
was about the time of fatigue call, and 
t b r sounded assembly for guard 
trouble was all over Andy Burke 
is Wa us hands in the warm spring and 
down regretfully at a tattered pair of 
t r he was a very tidy soldier, and 
\ 4 ivw is sitting exhausted ona cracke cr 
x. hi mp and useless hands at his sides, his 
\ vl forward and buried in the prob- 
vere all askin How did it happen? 
\ \ \ i took a higher rank than 
i wis yivenl i 
n Hor ul back to the fort from detail 

t\ i t pavymaster, and we 
It l \ hi would iallenge this wav 
youl f w's right to eminence. But Jim 
was a prudent man, and he never risked his 
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DINNER-CALI 


IN CAMP OF 


hard-won, long-worn laurels unless it seemed to 
offer good returns. But he came from a ride up 
the valley one day and laid down on the bunk 
for a bit of a sleep. Andy Burke was sewing a 
patch on the sleeve of his fatigue jacket and 
singing about days of old when knights 
were bold and barons held their sway,” and a lot 
volunteer army nonsense, when Jim 
raised up and launched a boot at the minstrel’s 
head. 

The missile was heavy enough and it came 
with force enough, but the range was bad and it 
beat the wall with a thunderous thump, and fell 
to the floor noisily, just as Andy announced ina 
light, gay tone 


those * 


more of 


My love has golden hair, 
My love's beyond compare, 


“Shut up!” roared Honan I want to get a 
little sleep 
‘Young gentlemen in the military should 


learn that the night is made fi 
day for singing aud—sewing on patches.” re 
sponded Butke, his smile lighting a little. and 
his steel-blue eves ranged over lis weapons there 


r sluinber and the 


on the wall before thev lifted to Mr. Honan’s 
towering height The belligerent took up an- 
other boot and squared to throw it, but Burke, 
his vagrant tongue still loitering along the 
lines 


‘Then what care I 
Though death be 
I live for love, 


nigh? 

and die 

with prolonged dwells on the verbs—reached up 

gently and fingered the hilt of his saber. 

It was a challenge; Honan read instantly, and 
l l 


he accepted it as becomes a swordsinan and a 
soldier, They stood front to front in the mid 
dle of the room, They were in such earnest 
as “knights of old” could not have surpassed. 
They were fighting with weapons which were 
made for mortal combat. 

And for what For nothing! One was piqued 
and angry at being detied. One was resolute 
against tyranny. But both were reckless and 


prodigal as becomes a soldier fed on the air of 
the mountains and fanned by danger. 


almost in 
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It was no stage-clashing of steel on steel. It 
was the swift advance, the light retreat. the 
thrust, the guard, the feint, the swift right cut 

till we slight men, packed back between the 
windows, forgot to breathe, and lived alone with 
our eyes, 

Jim Honan’s wrist was bleeding. There wasa 
rent in the tight flannel which covered his thigh 

a rent which marked a partial failure of his 
parry. There was a touch on his white forehead. 
where the blood looked out but would not flow. 
And there was the heavy tramp of a spurred boot 
down the porch outside—and we knew ‘the old 
man’ was coming. 

*’Tention—ofticer of the day! called the 
orderly, throwing open the door of the squad- 
room just across the hall. He would be here in 
a moment, and discipline demanded a truce. 

But the sound might as well have been the tap 
of an oak leaf on the roof in autumn, so far as 
Andy Burke was rned. He was pushing 
the fight, his left hand clasped on his back, his 
right foot advanced, his blade flashing a better 
obedience to his resolute will with every instant 
that passed. But Honan, catching the first op- 
portunity. retreated, forgot his guard and retired 
to his corner. 

“Good thing for you.” he growled. Burke 
looked at him a moment in surprise and disap- 
pointment, Then he said: “I'll go down to the 
hay corral and argue it out with you, Jim.” 

sut he found no response, and had but time to 
stand at ‘‘attention”’ as the officer of the day 
looked into the room. 

“What's the matter 
Honan?” asked “the old 
eyes saw everything. 

“Seratched it, sir,’ replied the soldier. The 
man was game. “‘Pick up these things, men, and 
keep vour room in order,’ commanded the officer 

and was gone. 


couc 


forehead, 
his swift 


with your 
man,” for 
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In the moment of that visit Andy Burke re- 
gained his steady temper, and he dropped his 
saber in its scabbard. But he couldn't forego 
applying the lesson. ‘Don’t try to turn day 
into night in the army, vim,”* he remarked, 
as he threaded his needle anew; “for, ac- 
cording to general orders, ‘taps’ don’t come for 
hours yet.” 

That was the end of their collision, and after 


that we rated Andy Burke even higher than 
before, Of course we didn’t run from him, or 


tremble in his presence, or anything like that. 
When a soldier wants a fight he can always get 
it. That is what recruiting agents are made for. 
But we respected him. He always went into his 
combats with the general belief that he would be 
found ‘tat home.”’ 

He didn’t lock for trouble, but if ever trouble 
came hunting for him it found him, And so it 
happened that Corporal Quinn went up to the 
hospital one day and troubled the steward for 
some plaster and a stitch or two; and Billy 
Kensel, who maintained a fugitive resort just off 
the teservation, took to his bed and lay there 
until his ribs were better: and Monte Joe, who 
haunted the fort just after pay-day, shook hands 
a littke awkwardly—his right arm being com- 
posed in clay from a pistol wound. 

But we didn’t really prize the man till that 
time when “The Apache Kid’ swept terror into 
every home in Arizona. 

You know “The Kid.’ There was the gavest 
bandit that ever warmed a stolen saddle, There 
was the boldest robber and the most merciless 
murderer that ever harried the border with his 
midnight rides, And there was the slipperiest 
rascal that ever fled from vengeance—the lucki- 
est dog that ever was outlawed. 

He had abandoned the up-country several 
years before, and we had not been troubled by 
him. But so well was his character of ranger 
established that we were not surprised when, one 
week after having devastated a valley in the Gila 
country, we heard of him on the Rio Verde. His 
last attack was in the nature of a defiance; for 
the little settlement laid under contribution was 
sight of the flag at the fort. The 


messengers who rode into camp with the news 
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were mad with terror—as they might be—and 
inclined to implore the help of the soldiers. 

“Don’t beg.” cried the commanding ofticer, 
“demand! That’s what the troops are here for. 
Blow ‘Boots and saddles!’”’ he shouted to the 
trumpeter, standing at the guard-house door. 

Your regular army responds with a rush and a 
swing that fill the road with galloping avengers 
before you can tell off the beads of your prayer. 
The force of the fort was out on the trail, not a 
ration issued, not a fragment of camp equipment, 
not a plan of campaign but that found in the 
order, “Capture “The Kid?!’ 

Andy Burke was riding a big black horse and 
picking his way past the quicksands down by the 
river when he heard a cry of dismay, and saw 
over his shoulder Marcus Sheedy struggling in 
the treacherous mire. He reined in, loosened the 
lariat that hung on his saddle-bow, threw it to 
the periled trooper and pulled him ont on solid 
ground. Then he turned from the trail and gal- 
loped down the valley, taking a shorter way 
which promised quicker overhauling of the main 
command, As he dashed ahead, still keeping a 
sharp lookout, he saw two clouds of dust. One 
was up to the right and told where the captain 
was riding with his men; the other was down 
to the left and marked the passage of an Indian 
band. He spurred the black horse faster and 
pulled up at the officer’s side with his story. 

“Take two men and ride across to their trail,”’ 
said the captain to a sergeant at his side. ‘“‘If it 
don't look right, signal with your rifle and wait 
for help. If it’s just a band of stragglers come 
on and catch up again.”’ 

“Burke and Honan, you come,” said the ser- 
geant; and the three fell out of line. 

Honan was sent straight down the river to find 
where the Indians had crossed. Burke rode 
with the sergeant till they counted fifteen ponies 
by their tracks in the sand. The sergeant tired 
his signals; but the wind was wrong, and, fear- 
ing the captain had gone too far to hear them, he 
galloped after the soldiers, leaving Burke alone. 

Left alone, the private rode to the nearest hill, 
and saw poor Honan fall from his horse at the 
bank of the river, an Apache arrow in his side, 
the animal’s flank filled like pins in a quivering 
cushion. 

They had crossed at a lower ford, ‘“The Kid” at 
their head, and were riding straight at the fort, 
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their rifles silent and their bows in their hands 
Burke knew how helpless the fort was now, and 
he gauged the shrewdness of that bandit chief 
who had slipped past the captain and his mounted 
avengers and was riding straight at the coup of a 
long campaign. 

He waited for no orders, gave no sign of dis 
tress, but plunged down the hill on his strong 
black steed, stopped a moment to succor poor 
Honan and hide him at the base of a bluff, then 
pushed across the ford and raced for the fort 

The Indians were there before bim. He could 
see them plundering the cook-house. If only he 
could keep them away from Officers’ Row! He 
crept along below the edge of the parade-ground, 
darted past the cover of the quarters and dis 
mounted at the captain's back door. 

The women were there, in an inner room, and 
they blessed every hair in his sunny head as he 
strode through the hall with a laugh in his eye 
and a word of cheer and hope. He hid on the 
porch and watched the Indians skurry across the 
parade-ground; permitted them to force an 
entrance at a subaltern’s home; waited till they 
swarmed from the door, with their arms full of 
trinkets, and then laid his rifle along the wall 
and fired. Two went down, but the rest charged. 

They knew the strength of the fort, and they 
had seen it go galioping away. 

Fire was rising through the roof of the cook 
house. Red flarne was showing in the subaltern’s 
window. And a chattering, frantic horde of 
Apaches was upon him. How he fought there 
alone against them, how he guarded that door 
and the women behind it, how he laughed when 
his gun was empty and nothing but steel stood 
between him and them, what magic surrounded 
him and turned their bullets—all these are the 
wonders of the Rio Verde even unto this day. 

But the captain came with his mounted men, 
spurred to speed by those rising flames, stung to 
rage by the whiplike sound of the rifles, and 
found him there in the midst of a group that 
would never ride again. And ‘The Kid’ got 
away? Oh, certainly. “The Kid’ always got 
away, but he hugged leather alone and never 
drew rein till he bathed his feet in the Gila 
And Andy Burke got a medal. 

What chance has Spain when such men as 
Andy Burke tight under the folds of the Stars 
and Stripes? 


Drawn 


FROM “EL PAIS THE SEASIDE WILL NOT BE FASHIONABLE 


THE ABSENT BOY 


THEY miss him in the orchard where the fruit 
sunning over 


And in the meadow where the air is sweet wit! 


new-mown hay, 
And all about the old farm which knew him for 
a lover, 
From the early seedtime onward till the crops 


were piled away 


They miss him in the village where nothing went 


without hin 


Where to-day the young folks’ parties are dull 
and incomplete, 
They cannot just explain it, there was such a 
charm about him, 


The drop of cheer he always brought made 


common daylight sweet. 


And now he’s gone to Cuba, he’s tighting for the 
nation, 
He’s charging with the others, a lad in army 
blue. 
His name is little known yet, but at the upland 
station, 
They all are sure you'll hear it before the wat 


is through. 


And when you talk of battles, and scan the 
printed column, 
His regiment's the one they seek, his neighbors 
think and care; 
The more they do not speak of it, their look grows 
grave and solemn, 
For somewhere in the thick of strife, they 
know, their boy is there 


MARGARET E, SANGSTER 


by PETER NEWELL 
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YVERY BODY in the world must cer- 
}- tain by this time have heard of 

~ Rod extraordinary statue of 
Balzac, and of the commotion that 
went through Paris when the Literary 
Society of France positively declined 
to accept the work it had ordered from 
the mast 


rhe *Balza 





modern sculpture 
Was subsequently shown 


the Salon of this vear, and then the 
pother becan ppatling. Columns after 
columns wet Vritten for ovr against the 
statue: societv spoke of almost nothing 
else; the studios echoed with the nois 
of hot disputations; the comic papers 
tuok it up, and no concert hall manages 
would have dreamed of allowing ar 
evening to pass without giving the pub 
lic at least one sor ind a few jokes 
‘ the sam t One heard of the 
Balzac’? on th tt in the “buses 
In the restau everyvwhet ind al 
the tim 

Now the Salon is closed, the statue 
stored away, but t nose about 1t does 
not seem tol ! Indeed, the interest 
Is Vel sO Inte | if DOOK ind pata 


Pears’ 


To keep the skin clean 
is to Wash the excretions 
from it off: the skin takes 


care of its If iInsidk ; if not 


often and 

.] 4] rt ] > 

ciecean, Without COM any 

uires a most gentle soap, 

a soap Wi 1 | ce al- 
Pears’, the soap that 


ears but not excoriates. 





duty is toug If captured, vour jig is 
ll} No merey for scouts 


and try to steal a few hours’ sleep, the 


WEEKLY 


ut | coming out—devoted to enthusiastic praises of Rodin’s latest work 
criticisms of it ill eagerly bought is soon as they appear on th 

' 
| no country but France could such widespread concern about a work of art 

Serve Lin the public o even amony the artist 

Rodin’s representation of Balzac shows a rather stout man draped from neck to 
it The head is very powerful and set upon a short. strong neck. The eye- 
ws are enormons, the eves deep, and the look thoughtful. The upper lip and 
thi hort-cropped mustache are drawn up into a somewhat uncanny grin of 
infinite pity an! sadness. The hair, divided in two heavy masses, fails on the sides 


of the head. From the general posture we must assume that the hands are joined 
together and resting forward on the body under the monk’s robe in which balzac 


ito do his writing The arins are not passed through the sleeves, which are 


vn hanging loosely. 
Draped thus, Balzac is posed in a very impressive although disconcerting atti 
tude: his body is slightly bent backward as though le were looking at the human 


irmoil, conscious of being one of the master minds of the world. 

lhe head is certainly not pretty, but with all its bumps and interesting irregu 
ivities it is undoubtedly very imposing 

Some of the adversaries of the “Balzac” clamor that if the man who could be 





RODIN IN HIS STUDIO—FROM RENE AVIGDOR'S SALON PICTURE, 1898 


a 


lilty of such a thing is not the most insane of degenerates he surely intended 
it as a bold hoax on the Societé des Gens de Lettres and the public The most 
lenientiy disposed of his decriers sinile knowingly and hint at a clever advertising 
scheme. 

On the other hand, there are enthusiastic admirers who speak of the roughly 
carved block as the greatest artistic discovery of the times, and see in its maker 
the man who will at last lead the art out of the commonplace, sand-papered, book- 
shelf statuary with which we are being surfeited to new ideals and methods. To 
these the “Balzac’’ is a masterpiece of which the influence on the sculpture of the 
future is incalculable, 

It is certain that when viewed from a distance —and it should be so regarded 
since it is monumental in character—the effect of Rodin’s statue at the Salon was 
so strong as to make all the highly polished marble exhibited around look very 
cold and sleepy This etfect, by the way, cannot be gotten from photographs, 
since these. virtually, bring the eye within a few inches of the plaster cast.) 

It must nevertheless be acknowledged that seen from certain standpoints the 
‘Balzac’ presents an ill-balanced outline which is very disquieting to our sense 
of harmony as at present developed. To ascribe to a serious and sincere artist 
like Rodin purposes of undignified amusement at the expense of the public is 
ridiculous. Likewise we must refuse to 
believe that a man of his genius and en- 
joving such a universal reputation would 
condescend to the unworthy business of 
purposely creating a sensation to adver- 
tise himself. While the great sculptor 
has proudly disdained to explain his in- 
tentions in the statue or to discuss his 
conception of Balzac. the conscientious, | 
self-suspecting artist that he is has evi- 
lently been disturbed by the outery 
against a work to which he had given 
his best thought. He has refused large 
fers of money for the ‘Balzac’ and an- 
nounced that he wi-hed to keep it covered 
} his studio, in order to be able to look at 
it with a fre h mind a year or two hence. 

Rodin’s attitude during all this agita- 
tion has been marked with modesty and 
lignity. Weowe him too many glorious 
vorks of art to jeer at him or suspect 
his motives even when we do not readily 
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Without a Rival 
FOR BILIOUS AND NERVOUS DISORDERS 
such as 
Weak Stomach 
Impaired Digestion 
Disordered Liver 


Sick Headache, etc. 


IN MEN, WOMEN OR CHILDREN, 
; Beecham’s Pills taken as directed, will 
It is peculiar how circumstances alter also quickly restore Females to complete 


s ideas of patriotism. Inthe enemy's 
ountry on a wooden ship doing scout 


ge asp his meaning 


HENRI DUMAY 


SEA DUTY ON CUBA’S COAST 


\ QUARTERMASTER'S mate on the United 
States scout steamer “Scorpion” of the 
Flying Squadron gives some idea of life 

iwarship. After describing a cruise 
f his vessel he writes: 





they promptly remove obstrue- 
rularities of the system. 


Beecham’s Pills 


Annual Sales over 6,000,000 Boxes. 
25c. at all Drug Stores, 





You turn in 








rew sleeping at the guns, and just as you | 
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ate starting to dream of home a quar- 
termaster pokes a dark lantern in your 
face and yells out. ‘Big ship on star- 
board quarter!’ There is no dull mo- 
notony about this game.”’ 






Destroy 


the lining of 
the stomach, 
and cause 
untold trou--.: 
ble. Give 
your stom- 
ach a_ rest, 
stop taking 
medicine, 
try an Elec- 
tropoise. It ~ 
will do the work of medicine, do it bet 
ter, and leave your stomach in normal 
condition 

The trouble with most sick people is 
that in their anxlety to get well they 
try first this nostrum, then that. until 
the poor stomach rebels and calls a 
halt. There’sa better way. What the 
body needs is oxygen; more oxygen. 
The Electropoise is simply an instru 
ment, Which when applied to the ankle 
or wrist for a short period each day 
polarizes the body and enables it to 
take on oxygen more freely. 

Get well and keep well by using the 
Electrop ise. 

Send for 112 puge book free. 


Miss Clara Barton’s Letter. 
CONSTANTINOPI E, Feb, 21, 18S 
Dear Sir: When in London the other day I 
ceived two packets from the United States I 
bassy, each containing an Electropoise: to-day 
I received yvour kind letter Please allow me t 
thank vou heartily and gratet 
did little machines AS you reme ber, }am not 


ully for the spit 


an entire stranger to the virtues of the Electr 
poise, and | w take great pleasure in passi! 
your offering to afflicted humanity. .. 

Very sincerely yours 


CLARA BARTON 
President Ked Cross Arinenian Relief 
Expedition 


For further particulars address 
ELECTROPOISE CO., 


202 Fifth Ave., New York (¢ 
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“For daily use it not only imparts a softy 
| velvety smoothness to the face but unlike many4 
other preparations, I find it is of positive benefit 
to the skin.’ 2 

She refers to the renowned 


POZZONI'S MEDICATED COMPLEXION POWDERS’ 


You may not believe this, so send to 
POZZONI, ST.. LOUIS, MO., For Free Sample. i 
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¢ the critical mo- 
ment, 

shooting weapon ; 32 
alibre. Verv short barrel. Therefore 
specially desirable for bicyelists, as it may be 
carried in the pocket without inconvenience. 


A powerfu 
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Descriptive Catalogue Free 


SMITH & WESSON, 


0 Stockbridge Street, - Springfield, Mass. 


You throw away half 


your cigar — half the time! Why 
not get the full benefit of what you 
pay for? 


Van Bibber 
Little Cigars 


are excellent little cigars for all ordinary shor¢ 
smokes. They are made of the very best im- 
ported whole leaf tobacco and never vary in 
quality. Any intelligent smoker who will try 
them will adopt them as a part of his smoking 
outfit. 

Ask your dealer for them or send 25c¢) 
(stamps) and 10 of them will be sent, in special 
pocket pouch, by return mail, prepaid, where- 
ever you live. 

H. Exits & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The American Tobacco Co., Successar 
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transparent, clean 
skin, lustrous eyes, an 
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Do You Chew Gum ? 


Here is a little novelty every one 
Wi who loves to ¢ hew gum will app: reci- 
ate. “leggy” is its name. “Peggy” is 
aconvenient and handsomely deco- 
rated tin box with a peg in the center 
to site your gum when not in use 

“Peguzy” keeps the gum ¢ lean, cool, 
hea ithful ond handy. “Peggy” can be 
carried in the pocket, satchel or at- 
tac hed to cord or chain. The more 

“begey” is used the better it is liked. 
Maiied postpaid on receipt of 5cents. 
THE PEGGY Co., Dep't C Cincinnati,OQ 


Agents Wanted. 


Workers Wanted 


AT H M Photographs, memorials, ete. a the 
trade, with our oriental colors. Any 

erson can do the work, and can easily make from 87 
810 ver week during leisure hours. 

ce forfull particulars. NIAGARA AR’ 
PLY CU., Butlale, N.Y. 


(whole 
or spare 
wren) - 








SEND ENTS for % 
pages of the EN. pe vocal and in 

S:rumentai music ever published ; 
(pages full sheet music size); includ- 


ing ¢LargeHalf- Tone Portraits of the 


most beautiful actresses. Elegant 


and 12 portraits, 20c. 
Trai Echo Co.,Gavannah, Ga, 











Make $2 to $10 a Day selling our Mack- 
intosh Dress Shirts, new dress shielas, 
311s Forest Ave..Chies_o 


ete.tatFree. Ladies’ Supply Co., 
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| again, 


COLLIER’ S 
BEHIND THE 
GUN 


4 | N NAVAL war what really matters is 


THE MAN 


not the armor-plating, the build of 

the ship, or even the power of the 
engines, but the man behind the gun. 
When Captain Mahan was entertained 
in England at a naval dinner, the speech 
of the evening was admitted by all to 
have been made by the American ad- 
miral. He reminded his hearers that 
strategy, and armor, and new types of 
gun, and scientific dodges, and all the 
rest were very good things, but in the 
last resort what really mattered was the 
man behind the gun. That was true in 
the old wars, and has been proved true 
both at Manila and at Santiago. 
Straight shooting is, after all, what wins 
the battle. Of course, you had _ better 
have a gun that will fire and fire a pow- 
erful shot at a longish range; but even if 
you have got it, it is perfectly useless if 
the men hehind it are too excited or have 
had too little practice to be able to fire it 
straight, and so to hit with it. The most 
deadly patent shell, fired from the new- 
est and most expensive and most scien- 
tific of guns, is no better than an old 
round-shot fired from a gun of Nelson’s 
day if it drops in the water and does not 
strike the enemy's hull or deck. In other 
words, superiority of gun-fire is now, as 


| in the days of old, the chief thing to look 


for. No doubt you should, as we have 
said, give your men as good a gun to fire 
with as possible, but teach their ofticers 
and them to rely, not upon the ship’s 


| armor, or the range of her guns, or the 


weight of the metal discharged, or the 


| speed of the engines, but upon the power, 


| if need be. to make the enemy’s hull look 


like a porous plaster. Look at the heroic 
fight made by the little ‘Gloucester.’ 
(By the way, the people of the old city 
should send a greeting and a silk flag to 

the little ship that has done their name 
such credit.) What gave the ‘Gloucester’ 
her victory, and also allowed her to 
escape, was her gun-tire. The ‘destroy- 
ers’ she disabled, let alone the Spanish 
cruisers, could have sunk her easily could 


| they have hit her; but they failed to do 
so, partly because of their own essential 
bad marksmanship, and partly also be- 


| and easy payments. 


fully describing this wonderful country 


Write at | 
P SUP. | 


sause a man who is peppering you from 
a revolver is always hard to hit. Being 
shot at with great accuracy is apt to de 
destroy one’s aim.’’—The Spectator (Lon- 
don), 


Don’t fail to procure Mrs. WINSLOW’s SooTHING 
Syrup for your Children while cutting teeth, It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhea, 


A HOME IN TEXAS 


Is what you want. The Texas & Pacific Railway 
Company still has thousands of acres in this 
Mighty Domain for sale to settlers on long time 
This Railway traverses ihe 
Lone Star State from East to West through the 
most progressive towns, great forests of pine, the 
broad prairies, and well-kept farms 

For handsomely illustrated literature, free, 
address 
Eastern Passenger Agent, 591 
York City: or E. P Turner, 
Dallas, Texas 








R. H. Carrington, 
Broadway, New 
General Passenger & Ticket Agent, 


WESTWARD THROUGH THE ROCKIES. | 

The traveler, tourist or business man is wise 
= n he selects the Rio Grande Western Railway 
eat Salt Lake Route” for his route to the Pa- 
c ifie Coast. It isTthe only transcontinental line 
passing directly through Salt Lake City, and in 
addition to the glimpse it affords of the Temple 
City, the Great Salt Lake and picturesque Salt 
Lake and Utah Valley, it affords the choice of 
three distinct routes through the mountains and 
the most magnificent scenery in the world 

On all Pacific Coast tourist tickets stop-overs 








are gré 
Leadville, 
den and other points of interest Double daily 
train service and through Pullman and Tourist 
sleeping cars between Denver and San Francisco 
and Los Angeles 

For illustrated pamphlets descriptive of the 
“Great Salt lake Route.” write L. B Eve.anp, 
Traveling Passenge7 Agent, 305 West Ninth Street, 
Kansas City, or F. A. WapLeian, General Passen- 
ger Agent, Salt Lake City. 





PEE Bs A° BOO &5 c * psa A 
FOR FIVE CE 
Entirely new plan—A chance for Boys on a to 
earn a high-grade Camera for little labor. Peek-a-Boo 
Cameras are acknow'!edged leaders, with all the latest 
improvements, including Double Rectilinear Lens for 
4x5 picture, Write to-day for catalogue and full par- 
ticulars 
THE AIKEN-GLEASON CO., 





A Celebrated 


Dept. H, La Crosse, WIs. 


GENTS — Wonderful new invention; rubber 
stamp prints American I lag three colors with one | 


d 
impression; enormous seller; agent made $18 first day. 
Sample outfit 25 cents. Other quick sellers 

W. KrveGer Mra. Co., CHICAGO 





RNS removed quickly and permanently with Abbott's 
East India Corn Paint; simple application ; no pain. 
price 25 cts. Ali druggists. Sole proprietors x 


Sree, Druggists, Lippman’s Bik,Savannah 










BOYS ® PAPER FREE ty ra 


send the name 


or 3 mo's free. It is the Lica boys ps; 
ad dress with stamp, The STAB,|( Marion Dt. ,Uak Va: 








WEEKLY 
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A Sample Phial for the postage, three cents. if you ment 
Ac 


4X5 Special Buckeye, with one ler 
Ge Try Metacarbol, the most po 
«We recommend the NEW AMERICAN FILMS tor H 








ddress, P. O. Box 247, New York City ry 
eae? a ee ee : 
For Films or Plates. May be Loaded in Davlight 
PRACTICABLE, COMPACT, PORTABLI 
For Films Ouly. 
ze Xho l S8.00 axst s12.00 
For Both Films aud Plates. 
344 x 3's Special Buckeye t el ler ao.00 
16.00 


mweerful dev 





nd-Camera Work... 








PHOTOGRAPHY FOR ALL, an clemontary text book. Price, paper, 25¢.; po 3c 
CATALOGUE of all kinds of cameras and all requi 
sites for photography mailed on application, FRE 
We recommend to amateurs CLIMAX DRY PLATES. The ul k and re > 


E.& H.T. ANTHONY, 503 Broadway, ew Veok, 








FOUNTAIN | PERS, 


HEAR 
YOUR 
OWN 


VOICE 


14kt. gold, fiow ofink ) 
or money returned. Agents Wanted. R. W WHITNEY, Cleveland, 0. Dept. 





\justable. 











Reduced price $1 00 and $150. Satisfaction, 





——al 
a 
The Graphophone is a mirror for the voice, Its marvelous power of reprodu 
audible makes it the most fascinating and most versatile entertainer 
duced, It is simple in construction and easy to operate It makes records 
sic, or any sound at once, and these records can be reproduced imme t 
times, or preserved for reproduction in the future, It reproduces the st f band and 
| orchestral, vocal and instrumental music, and of recitations and funny s ul It 
reproductions are clear-toned and brilliant 
The Graphopbone is superior to other talking machines, because one can make his own record 
on it and reproduce them at once. Its performances are not confined to the reproduction ot 


ranted at Denver, Colorado Springs, Manitou, | 
Glenwood Springs, Salt Lake City, Og- | 





| 


‘COLUMBIA PHONOCRAPH com PANY, 


adway, j 


-cords made in a laboratory 


Our Establishment is Manufacturing Headquarters for the 


World 


Craphophones are sold nig $10 and up 


Write for Catalogue No 


145 Bro 


1 157 | Broadw ayy ) 
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Season to advertise them 
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SUPERFLUOUS : 


HAIR: 


PERMANENT! 
I suffered for 
jating growth of ha 
} tried many remedie 
I ultimately discove 
for permanent ren 
six years have bee 
ness to, and gainir 
I assert, and will 5 prove te you 
treatment will destroy the cle and 
ently remove the hair for ver. 
skin after using, and the treatment can 
by yourself in your own chamber 








ment to others, thereby ren 


nda of ladies. 





Poe t 


a Ain Ai Ai in a ie 


LY REMOVED. 
years with a humi! 
air on my face, ar 4 
* without success; but > 
red the true aeeret > 
val of ha 

n apply 





r 
1g thauks of theu- > 


> 
that my depilatory , 






be applied private! 


If you are troubled. write to me for further informa: » 
tion, and I will convince you of all Iclaim. I wi A give prompt 
personal and strictly confidential attention to you r 
letter. Being a woman know the delicacy of such mat 


ter as this and act accordingly Adare si 





nelosing two stamps 


HELEN MARKO, 156M Fifth Ave., New York City. f 
an An Ae Ae An Sn Ee On Se i 


ee tie te i i i i i ee 






7000 BICYCLES 


carried o 


ver from 1897 must 
New 


High Grade, al! styles, 


gquaran- 


© $17.00, 


Ly Seed whocle,tats models, 


We shiz 


wut ace 


‘for bargain list 
of waa Tos models. BIC 





all makes 


Send for one 


3 to $12. 
yon approval with- 
nt payment. Write 
and art catalogue 
YOLE FREE for 
Rider agents 


ranted. Learn how to Earn a Bicycle and make money. 


MEAD CYCLE CU., 


192 Ave. 


S., Chicago. Lil, 


j 


Dept. (, 


NEW YORK CITY 


An Instrument of Torture 








| 
is a truss made on the plan of the above, wit! 
fron band. Why will you suffer when you can 
cured with our latest Improved Elastic Truss? Worn 
with easefnight and day; holds the rupture under the 
hardest strain Those interested in the subjec 

| Or write and get a free catalogue to the 

| IMPROVED ELASTIC TRUSS CO., 

785 Broapway, New York 





Ladies 


| Lady in attendance for Examination Free 
Established in New York 16 years. 


pure : ‘The N.C. & Rubber Mig. Cow 


“THE DOCTOR” 


SAVES YOUR ICE 


AND REFRIGERATOR 


Heavily Nickel Plated. 
Breaks the ice any size you 
want it. Does not crumble 
For sale by all hardware 
dealer does not have It, sen 
or yinand we w it 














wr waste your ice 
dealers. If your 
ents in stamps 


| send prepaid to any address. 
Agents wanted. Troy Nickel Works, Albany, \.Y 
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INSURANCE Co. OF AMERICA 





Life Insurance for Both Sexes, 
All Ages, from 1 to 70, 


‘ 


HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J. 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, Presr. 


192990 009000000 008000 


SRALRERARLARMARAMMM 


DYSPEPSIA 


SWANN S VSS 


“Por six years i w asa vic Cine ot dys- 
pote rl i thing 


" and ut times my ste h would 
0 ur Pry t even thut I t March I 
t t AS ARETS thenl 
ha la s wellasI 

DAV rHy, Newark, O 








CANDY 
CATHARTIC 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Gur Wout 1 


“CURE CONSTIPATION. ose 
» York. SI 


Steriing Remedy Compan thieng Montreal, Ne 


MO-TO-BAC wiate tc wc ct KE Tobneco Hable 
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COLLIERS 


food is mouty sca’ce amongst them 


bad, when ye reckon how sca’ce the 





THAT 9» 
‘TOBACCO i 
‘COUCH sg ; 


Smoke and chew, hawk and spit! = ‘ 
Throat’s always irritated, consumption 3 

easily started. Then comes pale, © 
bloodless countenance, glittering, rest- = 
less eye and ever nervous movement = 
of hands and feet. NO-TO-BAC is a= 
specific for tobacco throat even if you = 
don’t want a cure. Take a NO-TO-BAC 
tablet now and then. What a relief in 


:NO-TO-BAC 


Builds up the nervous sys- 
tem, makes new, rich blood, 
—just the thing for the weak, nervous 
man to use nowand then. Get our 
book; read the marvelous record of = 
recovery. You runno risk, for you = 
can buy under your own 


 DRUGGIST’ S GUARANTEE. 


kK very druggist is authorized to sell 
No-To-Bac under absolute guarantee 
tocure every formof tobacco using 
Our written guarantee. free sample of § 
No-To-Bac and booklet calied Don t 
Tobacco Spit pod Lag oor Life 
Away,” matied f the askir Ad 
dress THE S$ STERLING REMEDY CO, 
Chicago Montre alCan New York 64 : 
Seeeeesereeeeeennnnnnsannnenneen rerenee ovens 


CASCARETS consists Gaus we 












PLOTTER Te bes ose dee e eee UOT T OCS ee se ces seer ees occ oF UNE NET RET TEES 
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COLFER, 


EDITED BY JAMES SHIELDS MURPHY. 


The game of golf is played on a large tract of 
land, and is a game that men, women and chil 


dren can play. It is now played by the wealthiest 
and also by the middle classes. From a pecuniary 
oint of view it is the best game now in America. 
t assists the sale of land, and puts value on land 
yractically valueless. It is a good game for ath- 
es young men, for outside of the recreation, in 
the event that they may care to take up the sport 
as professionals, the remuneration is very good. 
A golf professional averages over $100 a month 
and found. This game is certainly worth the in- 
vestigation of every one, and all can keep posted 
by subscribing to 


THE GOLFER, 


which is one dollar a year. The Golfer is now in 
its fourth year, and is published monthly with 
illustrations. Address, 


THE GO 


Boston, Mass. 
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Direct from Distiller 













HAYNER’S 
SEVEN YEAR OLD 


RE 


S: a DI STNG 4 
DAYT, TILLERS ano ig 














$3. 20 3 
FOUR j 
to Consumer fosrcsra | 


Saving Middlemen’s Profits, 
Preventing Possibility of Adulteration. 


Weare distillers with a wide 
standing. 
that our whiskey may be pure whenit reaches you. 
Adulterated 
yet it is almost 
from dealers. 

tomers who never buy elsewhere. 
of them, and we make this offer to get them: 


years 


We will send four full quart bottles of Hayner’s Seven Year 
Old Double Copper Distilled Rye for $3.20, Express Pre- 
We ship in plain packages 


paid. 


contents (whic 
get it and test it, if it isn’t satisfactory return it at our ex- 
and we will return v« 
be purchased elsewhere for less than $5.00. 


We are the only di 
direct. Others who clai 
whiskey has our reputation behind it. 


pense, 


References—Third Nat'l Bank,any business house in Dayton or Com’! Agencies. 


HAYNER DISTILLING CO, 





PS 


Orders for Ariz.,Colo.,Cal.,Idaho,Mont.,Nev.,.N. Mex.,Ore., 
Utah Wash., Wyo 


VOL XXL NO 18 AUGUST 6 1893 








reputation of 30 
We sell to consumers direct, so 
is dangerous, abominable, 
impossible to get pure whiskey 
We have tens of thousands of cus- 
We want more 


whiskey 


no marks to indicate 


I When you 


h will avoid possible comment). 


yur $3.20 


Such whiskey cannot 


stillers selling to consumers 
aim to beare only dealers. Our 





369 to 375 West Fifth Street, Dayton, 0. 


» must call for 20 quarts, by freight prepaid. 


(We guarantee the above firm will do as they agree.—EbiTor.] 


a Nervous Dyspepsia is a disease peculiar to America, due to characteristic 

* American methods of working and living. *” 
SY THE Works too hard and too long. Eats too much and 4 
», one a too fast, and thinks and worries too incessantly 

= i PICAL about business and * getting on™’ in the world. 

* AMBITIOUS RESULT: NERVOUS DYSPEPSIA. % 

- 1 r Tr . 7 vy? ~ 

s AMERICAN KUTNOW'S # 
Se Og 
% IMPROVED EFFERVESCENT POWDER, . 
Se conti 1ining the essential medicinal salts of the waters of the European x 
7 Mineral Springs (from which it is made), which are famous for the cure 
S of Liver, Stomach and Nervous Troubles, 


“ Brings Relief to Thousands of 


» THE AMERICAN DISEASE. 


e Such Sufferers While They Work 


0) . ‘ _ 

& and saves expense of travel, hotel bill and loss of time. 

7 coal If you are troubled with your digestion or your nerves it will cost you nothing to try 

Se it—an investment by which you have everything to gain and nothing to lose. see 

4 -amples sent toevery meee ronuapplication by postal card mentioning a 

Qt COLLIER’S WEEKLY to * 
7 a 

& KUTNOW BROTHERS, 13 ASTOR PLACE. ’ 

BHP AK Ks I I Ks A is 2s Is 2K Ks, Ms ahs Is Is Ks as a As Ks as ks JK AR 
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A CHANGE 


OF POLICY 





is not always Wise, 
justify It. 


but when 


the change is in the right direction results often 
This has been the case with 


COLLIER’S WEEKLY 





On January 1, 
by famous artists, 
ind 


been instantaneous. 


Fata cats, © atin Oana ee ae, cate atin alle ck ea 






1508, 
increased the number 
donned throughout 


it added to its literary features a series of Illustrations 


a new dress of type and 
Each week since the 


a wonderful increase, until for the current edition we : 


of pages from sixteen to twenty-four, 
decoration. The resuit has 
the circulation has shown 


ire printing 


change 


150,000 COPIES. 





| have 
Hempstead, L. I, a 
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POLO PONIES 


FOR SALE. 


now for sale on my 
new carload of 
oughly trained 


POLO PONIES 


and Select 


P. JONES, 
Hempstead, L. I. 


ver brought East, fast, handy, a 
weight, every one of them.’’—ED. 
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farm ne 
thor- 


‘ The best lot of ponies Mr. Jones ha 
nd up t 
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1 DRIVING PONIES. 
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